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Character Sketch of the Duke of Norfolk, 
EARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND. 


Br DBD. T. 


All the important arrangements for 
the coronation of King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra are under the di- 
rect guidance of the Duke of Norfolk, 
he being Earl Marshal of England by 
hereditary right. This distinction has 
been enjoyed by his ancestors since the 
time of Edward IV. 

The present duke descends from a 
very ancient English family—the How- 
ards—a house which stands at the head 
of the English Catholic nobility, and 
was founded by Sir William Howard, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who died in the year 1308. 

The present duke, like his ancestors, 
is a faithful member and a distinguished 
layman of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and is widely known for his benevolent 
acts on behalf of the various charities 
of that Church. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Duke of Norfolk is deservedly popular 
among the various sects and by his polit- 
ical confederates. 

He is a substantial man of means, 
enormously wealthy, yet exceedingly 
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liberal in thought and sentiment. A 
glance at his physical build is sufficient 
to see that he descends from a good 
stock, having inherited a fine physique 
and excellent physical and mental quali- 
ties. 

There are indications of careful liv- 
ing, and a freedom from those indul- 
gences that deterioriate the functional 
organism of the human system. 

There is a good base to the brain, 
giving recuperative power, a strong hold 
on life, and a strong respiratory system, 
which adequately supplies the system 
with oxygen; hence he will accomplish 
a great deal of work with very little 
friction. 

He will enjoy all the blessings of life, 
and be almost a stranger to dyspepsia. 
His well-balanced organization inclines 
him to patience and self-control, and 
gives him uniformity of feeling and ac- 
tion. He is never in a hurry, nor erratic 
in giving an opinion. He moves steadily 
forward, and sees the climax of his plans 
from the beginning. 

His active Cautiousness is not of the 
type that gives nervous anxiety, hesi- 
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tancy, or fear, but rather judicious 
forethought, prudence in action, and the 
disposition to make everything safe. 
He is a man of tact and diplomacy, very 
genial in speech, reserved in disposition, 
and shrewd in all matters of a business 
character. There is more breadth than 
length in the anterior region of the 
head, and here we have the secret of 
his planning and organizing capacity, 
and thoroughness in any work under- 
taken by him. 

He possesses a quiet, steady, reflect- 
ive, cogitative mind, is certainly unas- 
suming in manner, and not unduly 
assertive nor aggressively persistent in 
having his own way. 

He is peculiarly well adapted for com- 
mittee work, in giving advice and sup- 
plying suggestions for extensive un- 
dertakings. His business capacity is 
unique, although there is an absence of 
that pushfulness which characterizes 
the ordinary commercial man. His 
tastes are artistic, constructive, and 
musical. From this combination he will 
manifest ingenuity, dexterity, and vivid- 
ness of mental action, giving tone and 
expression to all the loftier elements of 
his mind. He will excel more in ordi- 
nary conversation than in platform ora- 
tory. He is one of the busy workers of 
the world, and not a mere entertainer. 
His ready adaptability will be quickly 
recognized by strangers, and, although 
he stands in the front rank of the 
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British aristocracy, he is by no means 
an autocrat in bearing toward his less 
privileged fellow-subjects. 

He is more genial and sympathetic 
than social, for he will not care to waste 
his time in idle frivolity, or to devote 
too much of his energy in the unprofit- 
able entertainments of the day. In all 
moral, religious, and intellectual phases 
of life he will be a warm supporter and 
a beneficent helper. The vital and san- 
guine temperament will give him a 
hopeful and buoyant disposition, yet he 
is safe in speculating, and free from im- 
pulsiveness in any direction. 

His force of character will exhibit 
itself in his power to contrive, and in 
general carefulness and mental shrewd- 
ness rather than in intellectual brill- 
iancy or literary power. 

In statesmanship he will naturally in- 
cline toward conservatism. His relig- 
ious training and environment will also 
lead in the same direction. He will 
make few errors in judgment, for he is 
not one to act rashly. All details are 
minutely observed by him, and his cap- 
able memory gives him full command 
of all his facts, which he can utilize 
advantageously. He is the man of the 
hour, with immense responsibility upon 
his shoulders. The success of the coro- 
nation arrangements will add fresh dis- 
tinction upon the illustrious house 
which he so worthily represents as the 
present Duke of Norfolk. 
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Mentally Deficient Children 


A PAPER READ AT THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, APRIL 16, 1902. 


By Miss S. Dexter. 


In treating on mentally deficient 
children I do not pretend to do more 
than introduce the subject to the notice 
of this society, thinking that it should 
be one of peculiar interest to all study- 
ing Phrenology. In 1892 the School 
Board for London, after due considera- 
tion, started special classes for the in- 
struction of such children as, not being 
idiots or imbeciles, were sufficiently 


hampered in their mental development 
as to be incapable of making progress 
when taught in the large classes of the 
ordinary Board schools. 

The late General Moberley was the 
prime agitator and mover in starting 
this good work, and, after some search 
for a lady capable of undertaking the 
management and organization of the 
movement, which he realized would cer- 
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tainly be rapid and wide-reaching in its 
growth, gained the consent of Mrs. 
Burgwin, the able superintendent of the 
work, to undertake the onerous position. 
She, he believed, was peculiarly fitted 
for the post, and, as time has proved, 
just the very woman for the work. 

In starting this movement in connec- 
tion with the elementary schools Eng- 
land was much behind other countries. 
Denmark and Norway have for many 
years had special auxiliary classes for 
abnormal children attached to their ele- 
mentary schools; and, in providing a suf- 
ficient number of public and private 
institutions for deficient children, Eng- 
land did not compare favorably with the 
United States, Germany, Switzerland, 
or Scandinavia. As to the great need 
for the movement there can be only one 
opinion among those who have the good 
of education, and of the nation, at heart. 

Those who have to do with the large 
classes of our elementary schools know 
how utterly impossible it is for a teacher 
of sixty children to give necessary in- 
dividual attention to a child too feebly 
blessed with brain-power to take in the 
lessons given to the class generally. The 
cases included among these poor chil- 
dren range from such as are only just 
short of idiots to such as have been too 
poorly nourished to allow of the physical 
brain acting its part as organ of the 
mind with any efficiency. Within this 
wide range rank very many varied in- 
stances of deficiency. 

Among those known as congenital 
cases—that is, such as rank from birth 
—we may consider first the microcepha- 
lic. In such cases the head is particu- 
larly small, measuring only about seven- 
teen to nineteen inches in circumference, 
has usually a narrow, rapidly-receding 
forehead, and the character of the con- 
volutions of the brain, on examination 
after death, have been found to be par- 
ticularly simple, some of them being 
quite rudimentary in character. 

The observing faculty is often fairly 
strong, and not infrequently the will- 
power, and is noted by Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, who says: “ There is a charac- 
teristic form, as well as size, of 
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microcephalic heads; such, for ex- 
ample, as a narrow, rapidly receding 
forehead, a somewhat pointed vertex, 
and a flat occiput.” 

Hydrocephalic cases are not infre- 
quent, and the intelligence in such 
cases is varied, but it is only when active 
symptoms of the disease have subsided 
that educational measures are allowable. 
Dr. Shuttleworth tells us, with regard 
to this form of disease, that very dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence may exist 
in these children, and he tells us that a 
considerable amount of intelligence may 
subsist with a very watery brain, as in 
the case of a girl of eleven, peculiar, 
but only slightly imbecile, who con- 
tinued to converse rationally till within 
an hour of her death, when it was found 
that her large, globular skull contained 
twenty ounces of fluid to thirty-six of 
cerebral matter. 

A considerable number of mentally 
deficient cases are what are known as the 
“Mongol,” owing to their resemblance 
to the Mongolian races. They are in- 
stances of what doctors would call 
essentially “unfinished children” at 
birth. Their heads are not necessarily 
small, but examination of the brain re- 
veals its very great simplicity—very few 
multipolar cells, only large and coarse 
convolutions, and no secondary ones. 
Very many of these children come of 
consumptive parents, and are delicate 
and liable to consumption. Not seldom 
they are the last members of very large 
families. ‘They are not good to look 
upon, their skin is usually coarse and 
scaly, their hair coarse, their noses flat, 
and many have sore eyes or fissured 
lips. 

Exceedingly cases are 
those known as “ cretins.” Medical sci- 
ence ascribes the defect in these cases 
to the lack or atrophy of the thyroid 
gland of the neck, and the treatment of 
this deficiency—by administering the 
essence of the thyroid glands of sheep 
in the form of tabloids—has accom- 
panied the most marked success, which 
is rightly counted as one of the tri- 
umphs of modern science. The com- 
plaint takes the form of physical and 
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mental arrest, but, under treatment, 
both physical and mental development 
are most marked; indeed, it is truly 
wonderful to see the rapid awakening 
of such children. 

This leads us to surmise that one, at 
least, of the functions of the thyroid 
gland is to give nourishment to the 
brain. 

Other instances of mental deficiency 
are such as have developed after con- 
vulsions, fevers, etc. Such diseases are 
often accompanied by thickening of the 
membranes of the brain or of the skull, 
and consequent wasting of the brain 
substance. 

In cases of constant epilepsy and con- 
sequent mental weakness, Dr. Shuttle- 
worth tells us the true cause of the 
weakness may be found in the minute 
structure of the nervous tissue. There 
are also deficiencies attributed to acci- 
dents, falls or other injuries, shocks, 
and poisoning cases where the child has 
been subject to alcohol or narcotics, and 
the nutrition of the nervous matter has 
been checked, and, in addition, chil- 
dren afflicted with birth palsies and 
spasmodic movements of the hands. 

To dwell upon these cases is most sad- 
dening, and, when one comes to read 
the family history of the parentage, one 
is simply appalled by the great number 
of the cases which might have been pre- 
vented. When visiting the schools, and 
when dealing with the children of the 
very poor, one realizes that not a few of 
these feeble children are such simply 
from neglect and sheer want of nourish- 
ment. 

Some of them are born of parents 
too badly nourished themselves to 
produce any but puny, sickly off- 
spring. Among some of the recog- 
nized causes for the production of 
mentally feeble children, we may 
notice: a consumptive ancestry, an epi- 
leptic neurotic ancestry, intemperance, 
vice, marriage of near relatives, mater- 
nal ill-health, or to shock or accident to 
the mother of the child. It is not, how- 
ever, always easy to trace the causes, 
owing to the reticence of those con- 
nected with the children. 

The special classes in connection with 
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elementary schools now provided in sev- 
eral of our large towns for the teaching 
of these poor children are organized so 
that each child may have a considerable 
amount of individual attention; conse- 
quently the classes vary in number, ac- 
cording to the difficult character of the 
cases, and should not exceed twenty-five 
in any case. In the London schools a 
historical family record is kept of each 
child, together with the doctor’s report 
on the condition of the child when ad- 
mitted, and the progress, or otherwise, 
at his half-yearly visits. It is often very 
difficult to get at the true family history. 
This is often a delicate point with the 
parents, but it is found that, as the 
parents find their children improving 
and get to know the teachers, they con- 
fide in them more and more, so that the 
family history becomes more detailed 
little by little. Then, in addition to 
this, each teacher keeps her own private 
diary of each of her charges, noting 
progress in different subjects, any par- 
ticular tendencies, good or bad, and the 
general mental workings of each child. 
These diaries, one can readily see, may 
be the means of very great help and 
encouragement to the teachers, but will 
also be useful in finding occupations for 
the children when ready to help toward 
their own maintenance. 

In teaching, one of the chief aims at 
first is that of training the senses, the 
organs which supply the natural stim- 
ulus to the mind. Generally, these need 
very much training and guiding; taste 
and smell, the two chiefly to do with the 
animal nature, being the only two which 
are at first at all active. 

Continuity of purpose, attention, and 
physical and mental control are usually 
exceedingly deficient, from sheer in- 
ability of the nervous organism to per- 
form its legitimate functions. 

One has to forget the age of the chil- 
dren. Many of them, though several 
years of age, are, in mentality, pure 
babies, and need to be considered as 
such. In infancy the different faculties 
of the mind come into play successively; 
at birth the only faculty that makes any 
very prominent display is that of desire 
for food. Shortly afterward the powers 
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of perception make themselves evident, 
but the reasoning faculties—those of 
self-control, sense of duty, and responsi- 
bility—are of later appearance; and, in 
the cases of these mentally deficient 
children, they are often mere babes in 
development of brain-power, and thus 
mental faculty, and so have very little 
control. Thus, things which take their 
fancy, particularly such as gratify the 
appetite, or such as are bright and at- 
tractive, are often appropriated, just as 
in the case of many of the lower ani- 
mals. 

Such conduct should be treated as 
venial, but should be used as an occa- 
sion to arouse the higher moral percep- 
tion and effort toward control. Know- 
ing the racial tendencies of these chil- 
dren, one cannot be surprised that 
vicious tendencies are not at all infre- 
quent among some of them, and such 
have to be very watchfully guarded. 

The Board wisely judge that it would 
be decidedly false economy to try to ob- 
tain good mental results from half- 
starved children. Provision is, there- 
fore, made for giving needy children a 
good meal soon after school hours begin, 
with, in many case, very beneficial phys- 
ical and mental results. In the winter 
charitable societies do a very great deal 
of good in providing good, plain dinners 
for poor children, and many of them are 
very generous in supplying tickets to 
these special schools. Under such feed- 
ing children who are deficient largely 
by reason of ill-nourished bodies prove 
very hopeful and successful cases. 

The morning is chiefly given up to the 
ordinary school curriculum known as 
“the three R’s,” while the afternoon is 
occupied with manual occupations of 
every description capable of training in- 
terest, attention, and manual dexterity. 
As one may judge, lessons must be pre- 
sented with very great variety, much 
originality, and patience. 

Music has a very great attraction for 
the majority of the children, and musi- 
cal drill and plenty of singing are en- 
couraged. Clay modelling, string work, 
basket work, the use of scissors, color- 
ing, and drawing are among the oc- 
cupations in vogue, and it is astonish- 
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ing how clever some of the children be- 
come with their hands after a course of 
teaching. Later on laundry work, cook- 
ery, and carpentering are taken, and it 
is found that these children, compared 
with those from the ordinary schools, 
take particular interest in their work. 

Object lessons play a very important 
part in training the sense-organs and 
language. The aim of the classes is to 
have the children together as far as pos- 
sible, as in a family circle. Things 
which could not possibly be admissible 
in a class of sixty are encouraged among 
these children. Spontaneous kindly as- 
sistance given from one to another— 
naturally leaving the seat to get some 
mechanical help when working a sum, 
talking when engaged in manual work, 
and all such natural activities, are en- 
couraged rather than discountenanced. 

In a word, the children are encour- 
aged to act naturally, and in this way 
the teacher learns very much of the true 
characters of her children, and of their 
home lives and families. 

The teacher has thus to allow the 
children a large amount of liberty, and 
yet train them in lessons of control by 
placing restrictions on them at given 
times. She has to be satisfied with do- 
ing a day’s work and thinking very little 
of results It is noticeable how easily 
they can be controlled by the eye. 
Usually they find very great difficulty 
in looking steadily into the teacher’s 
eye. Asa rule they do not show very 
much defiance, much assertion of indi- 
viduality. They may show temper in 
a small way, but, generally, that can be 
easily overruled by the stronger person- 
ality of the teacher. 

Laughing, uncontrollable giggling, 
is common among them, and one cannot 
help feeling glad that they can laugh 
as much as they do; and it is a great step 
toward control when the teacher can 
laugh with them, and, at a given sign, 
get them to stop. 

It is strange how self-evident some of 
the faculties are in their working, and 
how noticeably the action of one strong 
faculty stands out. Approbativeness is 
often strong, and it is quite funny to 
observe how openly the child seeks its 
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gratification. It is well to afford praise 
freely when real effort has been made. 
It can be used to advantage much more 
freely than with normal children, for, 
as a rule, these deficient children are 
made aware of this deficiency by better 
blessed children. As a rule they know 
that it is from inferiority of ability that 
they are attending special classes, and, 
consequently, they need very much en- 
couragement; and praise, which they 
feel to be their due, is a very great spur 
to them—gives them hope and bright- 
ens them considerably. 

It is astonishing how susceptible they 
are to a word of commendation, to a 
good mark; and, when such is customary 
after real effort, the absence of the ap- 
proving word is felt by the child as a 
just reproof. But, in giving this praise, 
the teacher has to be most careful to 
give it for effort put forth, not for the 
result attained; and she needs to be most 
observant, and in sympathy with the 
children individually. Many of them 
vary so much from day to day in health, 
in spirits, and thus in mental power, 
that the teacher has to be equally varied 
in passing judgment on results, and 
most careful in deciding whether the 
change is the child’s misfortune or is 
from laziness. 

My experience so far is that these 
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poor children are very willing, indeed, 
to try, but the mental power is such that 
attention is exceedingly poor, so that the 
teacher must be content to go over the 
same ground numberless times, pre- 
pared to do this day after day under 
new forms, not worrying as to results. 
These will come in time. Visitors to 
the schools, managers, and inspectors, 
often have a difficulty in seeing any ad- 
vance whatever, for, in some of the 
worst cases, improvement may be so in- 
finitesimal that only one who is in con- 
tact with the children daily can recog- 
nize itas such. But the teacher, getting 
to know the children so thoroughly, is 
conscious of awakening interest in some 
branch of the work, is delighted by new 
effort put forth, and she recognizes such 
as hopeful signs of future natural in- 
telligence. It is this which arouses the 
keen interest of the teacher; it is this 
that makes the work so interesting. 

I am afraid I have made my paper 
too long, or I could say much upon the 
success of the work, and also speak upon 
the need for some organized system for 
arranging homes for the worst cases, 
where, when school days are over, work 
could be carried on, and some, at least, 
of the expense of maintenance could be 
met by the work of their own hands as 
men and women. 


———_@—__—_ 


Co-operation. 


By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


The world has come to its present 
state in part through the association of 
men and women to accomplish that 
which individually they could not do. 
This has been one of the forces of evo- 
lution, and we see instances of it in 
the vegetable and animal world. Wild 
animals and even plants unconsciously 
associate together for their common 
good. What a man can do for himself 
better than when working with others, 
let him do alone. When that is at- 
tempted which requires the united ef- 
fort of many it requires co-operation 


with others. Homer gives a good illus- 
tration of the value of association in 
that great poem, the Iliad. When 
Grecian leaders, in despair over the re- 
sults of the war against Hector and the 
Trojans, as a last resort decided to send 
a spy into the camp of the enemy and 
selected Diomed for this purpose, he 
addressed them thus: 


‘* Nestor, my resolute spirit urges me 

To explore the Trojan camp, that lies so near; 
Yet, were another warrior by my side, 

I should go forthwith with far surer hope, 
And greater were my daring, for when two 
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Join in the same adventure, one perceives 
Before the other how they ought to act ; 
While one alone, however prompt, resolves 
More tardily and with a weaker will.” 


Those who are familiar with the won- 
derful story will remember that Nestor 
was chosen to accompany Diomed on 
account of his valor, and the two went 
forth calmly and bravely in the dark- 
ness of night and performed heroic 
action. 

Hector, on the other hand, at the 
same time was sending a spy into the 
Grecian camp. Dolon offered to go, 
and, hoping to reap large reward, pre- 
ferred to go alone. When he met Dio- 
med and Nestor on the way his spirit 
failed him, and after giving away all 
the secrets of the Trojan army he was 
beheaded. Had Dolon had a brave com- 
rade to encourage and help him, the re- 
sult might have been different. I have 
never seen anywhere a more graphic 
illustration of the benefits of associa- 
tion among men than this one. Homer 
puts into Diomed’s mouth words which 
show that he had a remarkable knowl- 
edge of the workings of the human 
mind. Associated effort has in modern 
times taken on a new form, which we 
call co-operation, and in England it has 
made remarkable progress. Some of 
my English correspondents frequently 
send me accounts of its workings. One 
received relates to a co-operative town 
named Bolsover. It contains about 
1,000 inhabitants and 250 houses ar- 
ranged in rows, with a street railway 
for the transportation of freight and 
merchandise; also stores, shops, etc. 
In these stores the people obtain every 
necessity at cost, or, if not at actual 
cost, they share in the profits, which is 
practically the same. There are no 
places where liquor can be purchased. 

The society employs a physician to 
care for the sick at moderate cost, but, 
better still, it has a hygienic society for 
looking after the hygiene of the town, 
so as to prevent, as far as possible, dis- 
ease. There are other societies which 
are of a useful character for mutual 
help in case of illness or want, a co- 
operative club-house and a school. 
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The mines are the property of the 
company. Membership is limited to 
those who labor in the society or to 
members of other co-operative societies, 
and one imperative rule is that all mem- 
bers shall be abstainers from alcoholic 
drinks. This is practical prohibition 
for business purposes; without it the 
enterprise would fail. 

It may be asked what are the objects 
of co-operation. They are as follows: 

1. To secure the peace of industry 
as opposed to warlike competition, in 
which struggle for the mastery, hate, 
repugnance, resentment, strife, and dis- 
honesty are uppermost. It is believed 
if people can be free from these time 
and health-destroying sentiments, they 
may get opportunity to learn how to 
live, an art as yet almost unknown. 

2. Economy, by securing food and 
the necessities of life at.a lower rate 
than when sold at a large profit for the 
benefit of a few. For instance, in 
some of the coal and iron mines of 
Pennsylvania the company owns all the 
stores, and the miners are obliged: to 
buy the necessities of life of them at 
about twice the price they could be had 
elsewhere. 

3. Equity, in which each one receives 
what he is entitled to and no more. 

It is not the object of co-operation to 
disturb the rights of the rich, but to 
secure the same advantages to labor and 
to make laborers more independent. 

There are many difficulties in the 
way of co-operation. The chief one at 
present is in securing competent man- 
agers, who when they see a dividend in 
sight will not take it for themselves, or 
those who will labor for the general in- 
terest as faithfully as for their own. 

Co-operation in America has made 
slow progress, and this is perhaps well. 
We have not been ready for it. But this 
state of things cannot last much longer. 
What is needed now is some great or- 
ganizer willing to devote his energies 
to establish it on a firm basis. I say 
great organizer, for the subject is so 
important that ordinary, untrained 
minds are not equal to it. They can 
help, but not lead. 
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It is to co-operation and not to so- 
cialism that we are to look for help in 
our present state. Co-operation is in a 


line with progress, with evolution; so- 
cialism is going backward to a more 
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primitive state. Nearly all primitive 
societies hold all things in common, or 
were socialists. Socialism leads to the 
morass rather than to the mountain of 
light and life. 





People of Note. 


REV. DR. T. DE WITT TAL- 
MAGE.—The death of this celebrated 
divine removes from our midst one of 
the most popular preachers in the 
United States. He was a dramatist and 
actor, as well as preacher, for his lively 
imagination drew the picture he wished 
to represent so clearly before his audi- 
ence that no high-class actor could have 
portrayed the details of his magic utter- 
ances with more truthfulness and with 
better effect than the late Dr. Talmage. 





REV. DR. T. DE WITT TALMAGE,!THE EMIN - 
ENT DIVINE. , 


Dr. Talmage held his own with other 
great preachers in Brooklyn, such as 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Storrs, and 
Dr. Cuyler, among others. He possessed 
a most vigorous mind, and was perhaps 
the most original preacher of his day. 
We have heard him preach a sermon on 


a text which gave to his mind such a 
conception of the subject that he used 
his Comparison in every possible form. 
He seemed to exhaust the whole list of 
synonyms that would take another man 
weeks to hunt up and apply. His words 
came like a torrent of wonderful and 
beautiful expression, full of appropriate- 
ness and power, and it seemed, no mat- 
ter how poor the subject, he was always 
able to give a grand interpretation of 
some divine principle which lay hidden, 
like a diamond under the earth, and it 
only required the peculiar vision of such 
a mind to forcibly illustrate and por- 
tray. 

His Sublimity and Spirituality were 
ever alive to see the beauties of nature, 
while his Comparison enabled him to 
analyze and illustrate in a marvelous 
way the subject under debate. He was a 
most interesting lecturer, and his men- 
tal gifts were exceptionally bright. No 
one who does not know the effect or use 
of the above-named faculties can realize 
their power in aiding the speaker of his 
type. The New York “ Commercial 
Advertiser ” expresses exactly what we 
have so often thought regarding him; 
namely, “ that he ransacked heaven and 
earth for his furious imagery!” Blazing 
suns and streaming banners, innumer- 
able hosts and serges of the sea, thunder 
and lightning, the chaos of the creation, 
the blackness of darkness, lighted by the 
lurid flames of everlasting fire—all these 
things and an infinity of others were 
hurled together by Talmage in his more 
strenuous moments. Talk about color! 
What Ruskin said about Whistler might 
have been applied to Talmage: “He 
flung his paint-box in the public’s face.” 
But the public liked it, and never ceased 
to like it, and we must admit that, of its 
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kind, this oratory of his is admirable. 
He was gifted in pictorial power and 
wonderful descriptive language. He had 
free control over his humorous and pa- 
thetic elements of oratory, which was 
shown by his power to make people 
laugh and cry by turns. He was brill- 
iant, and few men have preached to a 
larger audience, because the world was 
his congregation. The sermons of few 
men have been translated into more lan- 
guages than those of Dr. Talmage. 
Along the more critical lines of his 
work, the “ Outlook” and the “ Inde- 
pendent,” while admitting his gift as 
a preacher, qualify their remarks with 
regard to “ the intellectual element in 
his sermons,” which the “ Outlook” 
considered “ was not marked.” 

He was social, kindly, sympathetic, 
enthusiastic, and brilliant, and few men 
have attracted so wide a hearing in all 
denominations of the Church, without 
regard to creed, as Dr. Talmage. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, AU- 
THOR.—During the past month many 
gifted persons have received their call 
to higher and, we believe, advanced 
work by removal from this physical 
plane of existence. 

Among the first was that of Frank R. 
Stockton, of Convent Station, N. J., the 
author of “ Rudder Grange ” and “ Un- 
cle Remus.” He was a great lover of 
nature, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
wooded valleys, the rose gardens, the 
picturesque hills around his chosen 
home in New Jersey, in the neighbor- 
hood of Summit, Short Hills, and Bask- 
ing Ridge, where historical scenes in the 
old Revolutionary War are remembered 
to-day with unabated enthusiasm. 
Horses were the author’s great delight, 
and he was seldom without several in 
his stables. He was also seemingly fond 
of cattle. He supplied his barn with 
favorite cows, which answered to the 
names of Hannah, Hilda, Lorna Doone, 
and Marjorie Dau. The last name 
served for three generations of cows. 

His head indicates that his mind was 
an active one. His intellect was clear 
and distinct. He compiled facts, and 
verified them from the best authorities, 
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and was a great reader of character. 
He used his Human Nature in under- 
standing animal life as well as human 
character, and his character sketches 
were true to life in every instance. Had 
his physical organization been as strong 
as his mental capacity was bright he 
would have been harmoniously organ- 
ized, and capable of extending his work 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON, AUTHOR, 


for many years to come; but his nervous 
susceptibility was greater than his ca- 
pacity to generate new vitality. In his 
work he expended more thought, en- 
ergy, force, and intellectual fervor than 
he was perhaps aware of, and, like Louis 
Stevenson, fell a victim to an over- 
wrought and over-sensitive nature. He 
wrote with ease and an individual charm 
peculiar to himself alone, in which his 
Ideality, Spirituality, and Benevolence 
were largely represented. His nature 
absorbed everything that was around 
him that was beautiful, and thus his 
works spoke to the intelligence of peo- 
ple in a peculiarly characteristic man- 
ner. 
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ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN.—The 
Catholic Church has been called to 
mourn for one of her most popular 
Archbishops in the diocese of New 
York. He, like Cardinal Manning, 
Cardinal Newman, and Dr. McGlynn, 
will be greatly missed. 

He inherited much of his mother’s 
temperament, which was largely Vital, 
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ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, OF THE DIOCESE OF 
NEW YORK. 


or sanguine, which gave that beautiful 
roundness and harmony of features, and 
prevented any angularity from being ap- 
parent. It is probable, also, that he in- 
herited his large Sympathy and Lan- 
guage from his mother, together with 
his active development of Human Nat- 
ure. He knew how to apply the doc- 
trinal principles of his church with that 
geniality, pliability, and suavity that 
drew many converts to him and made 
but few enemies. He was liked by Prot- 
estants and Catholics alike. As the 
Mayor of New York has stated, few 
men will be more universally missed. in 
public works of charity, without regard 
to creed, than Archbishop Corrigan. 
He was philanthropic to the last degree. 
Both his phrenological developments 
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and his will indicate this. He gave 
largely to charities while alive, and had 
the pleasure of seeing others benefited 
by his gifts. He left no large bank 
account, as was the case with Cecil 
Rhodes and other multi-millionaries, 
but he superintended his own charities, 
and saw where best he could relieve suf- 
fering. For this we admire his charac- 
ter and extoll his virtue for giving. 

ADMIRAL SAMPSON.—The navy 
was not surprised at the death of 
Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, 
whose name has been so conspicuous in 
the history of the late war with Spain. 
His death has not been unanticipated 
for some time past, as it had been known 
that he has been suffering during the 
greater part of the past year. 

He was born at Palmyra, Wayne 
County, N. Y.,in 1840. Up to the time 
of the outbreak of war with Spain he 
was comparatively unknown outside of 
naval circles. He was appointed as 
naval cadet at Annapolis. His record 
at the Academy was good, and, when his 
class was graduated, about a year before 
the beginning of the Civil War, the 
name of William T. Sampson stood first 
on the list. In the Civil War he was a 
master on board the frigate Potomac, 
and soon after was promoted lieutenant, 
and detailed for service on the practice- 
ship John Adams, on the iron-clad 
Patapsco, in American waters, and on 
the frigate Colorado, the flag-ship of the 
European squadron. 

Admiral Sampson first won fame and 
recognition on the old Patapsco, which 
formed part of the blockading squadron 
at Charleston in 1864. As the little 
boat entered the harbor bullets from 
the rifles rained upon her. Sampson’s 
men fell all around him. He ordered 
them below, and faced the fire alone. 
Slowly and carefully the mine-destroyer 
went ahead on her hunt. Suddenly 
there was an ominous roar, columns of 
water were thrown in the air, and, min- 
gled with the liquid streams, were the 
guns, turrets, and sheathing of the gal- 
lant boat. Of her crew twenty-five were 
saved by other boats from the fleet, and 
seventy-five found their graves in 
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Charleston Harbor. Sampson was blown 
100 feet in the air, and fell in the water 
many feet away from where his boat 
went down. He was as calm when 
picked up as though he had been for 
a swim in the brooks of Wayne County, 
and was on deck ready for business on 
the following day. 
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ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, 
Captain Sampson’s name became well 


known when he was appointed president 
of the Court of Inquiry, charged with 


investigating the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine. Then he became 
commander of the North Atlantic Naval 
Station, and from that time forward and 
ever since he has been the subject of 
much attention. 

He was a man of gentlemanly bear- 
ing, possessing full dignity which be- 
came his office, was collected, far- 
sighted, and harmoniously organized. 


DR. DAVID P. BUTLER. 
The Boston “ Transcript ” contained 
early in the year an obituary notice of 
Dr. David P. Butler, who was exceed- 
ingly interested in Phrenology, and of 
whom Mrs. Crosby writes that he pos- 
sessed a remarkably fine organization, 
and, at seventy-seven, the week before 
he passed away he said he felt as young 
as when he was twenty. “He has a 
singularly pure, sweet, and elevated 
character. It will be a pleasure to all 
who have known him to remember his 
great personal kindliness, his generous 
spirit, his truthfulness, and rare sim- 
plicity. No one who has ever know him 
can fail to appreciate this. Men die, 
and others readily fill their places; but 
occasionally there comes a man with 
such a rare combination of high quali- 
ties that his place is never taken by 
another.” Such, says Mrs. Crosby, was 


Dr. Butler. d. Be Be 





Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 


By Dr. M. L. Horsrooxg. 


OLD AGE. 

Professor Jowett, the great master of 
Baliol College, had wise words to speak 
on the crucial topic of growing old. He 
wrote to a friend: 

“ The later years of life appear to me, 
form a certain point of view, to be the 
best. They are less disturbed by care 
and the world; we begin to understand 


that things really never did matter so 
much as we supposed, and we are able 
to see them more in their true propor- 
tion, instead of being overwhelmed by 
them. Weare more resigned to the will 
of God, neither afraid to depart nor 
over-anxious to stay. We cannot see 
into another life, but we believe, with 
an inextinguishable hope, that there is 
something still reserved for us.” 
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It is worth while to remember his 
hints for old age, full, as they are, of a 
practical wisdom: 

Beware of the coming on of age, for 
it will not be defied. 

A man cannot become young by over- 
exerting himself. 

A man of sixty should lead a quiet, 
open-air life. 

He should collect the young about 
him. 

He should set other men to work. 

He ought, at sixty, to have acquired 
authority, reticence, and freedom from 
personality. 

He may truly think of the last years 
of life as being the best, and every year 
as better than the last, if he knows how 
to use it. 


WAR KILLS THE SOUL. 


Olive Schreiner, writing from South 
Africa, says: 

“No man knows really what war is 
who is not brought face to face with it 
as we are. The battles on the battle- 
fields; the wounded dying alone, choked 
with blood and dust, the vultures flying 
over for their feasts— these are not 
pleasant things, but the actual physical 
suffering and horror of the battlefield, 
including that of the horses, is as ab- 
solutely nothing compared to the awful 
moral effect of war. It turns men 
and women into brutes; it returns so- 
ciety to the savage and the wild animal 
stage. When one reads of the French 
Revolution, of women sitting to knit 
while the heads rolled off, one accepted 
it as a fact because there was too much 
testimony to doubt it; but one did not 
realize it or understand how it could 
happen. Now I know; it is perfectly 
easy to understand. Being surrounded 
with continual bloodshed and slaughter 
kills the human soul, and leaves only 
the brute beast alive in all but rare and 
strong souls. If I had been told a year 
ago of all the horrors that have taken 
place in South Africa during the last 
six months under martial law, the burn- 
ing of houses, the driving forth of 
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women and children homeless into the 
veldt, the paying of spies by gold to 
tempt men into plots and then shoot- 
ing them, I would not have believed it. 
Now it is quite easy to understand. 
This is war. This sordid, mean, wild 
brute development is war, the thing we 
hear so often praised and commended 
and gloried in. I do not think it is fair 
to blame the English soldiers as some- 
thing exceptionally brutal and mean. 
They are not so. It would be the same 
if any other army was concerned. It 
is simply war.” 


NEURALGIA CURED BY ABSTI- 
NENCE FROM FLESH FOOD. 


I feel constrained to make a few facts 
about it known to the public, for the 
benefit of any who, like myself, may be 
the victims of neuralgia. It was my 
fortune to meet, in a large public school 
where I teach, with a fellow sufferer, 
who confidently assured me that, if I 
would take his advice, I need not suffer 
so. It is well known to the entire staff 
and to the principals that I have. been 
a martyr to neuralgia, and even the 
week preceding my abandonment of 
flesh food I was each day visited by the 
complaint. Doubtless to those not ac- 
quainted with the science of the subject 
it will appear a marvellous thing when 
I say that immediately I dropped the 
flesh diet the pain left me, and now for 
seven weeks I have not had a semblance 
of it, and I not only never felt so well 
in my life, but the most sceptical of my 
working companions and students, as 
well as my relatives, frequently com- 
ment that I “ certainly look better in 
every way.” My friend (to whom I am 
indebted for having made me acquaint- 
ed with the subject) gave me a cutting 
some six months ago recommending the 
fruit breakfast, which I tried for four 
months, with the result that the neu- 
ralgic attacks were not so frequent nor 
so severe as previously. I was then told 
by my friend that I must be an out-and- 
out vegetarian before I should be free 
from the complaint. I then entirely 
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dropped flesh food. Recently a fellow- 
teacher was absent through ill-health, 
and I was asked to do his work in addi- 
tion to my own, and I worked ten hours 
a day for two days, exclusive of meals, 
and I rejoice at this unsolicited oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating my powers of 
endurance under the new régime, as it 
is such splendid evidence—if any fur- 
ther proof in my case were needed—of 
the sanity of the change I have made 
in my dietary of late. One other fact 
I must set forth: that, up to two months 
ago, I was rapidly becoming bald, but 
since I have been off the flesh meat my 
hair has commenced to grow, so much 
so that, when I complete my first twelve 
months, my wife wishes me to be pho- 
tographed for the purpose of compar- 
ing with former photographs, and I 
shall then communicate something fur- 
ther to your readers of my experi- 
ences.—H, K. W., in “ London Vege- 
tarian.” 


POSSIBLE DANGER FROM EAT- 
ING EGGS. 

Occasionally a person is found who 
is habitually made ill by eating eggs, 
just as there are those who cannot eat 
strawberries or other foods without dis- 
tress. Such cases are due to some per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, showing that in 
reality “one man’s meat is sometimes 
another man’s poison.” A satisfactory 
explanation of such idiosyncrasy is 
lacking. 

Overindulgence in eggs, as is the case 
with other foods, may induce indiges- 
tion or other bad effects. Furthermore, 


under certain conditions eggs may be 
the cause of illness by communicating 
some bacterial disease or some parasite. 
It is possible for an egg to become in- 
fected with micro-organisms, either be- 
fore it is laid or after. 


The shell is 
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porous, and offers no greater resistance 
to micro-organisms which cause disease 
than it does to those who cause the egg 


to spoil or rot. When the infected egg 
is eaten raw the micro-organisms, if 
present, are communicated to man.and 
may cause disease. If an egg remains 
in a dirty nest, defiled with the micro- 
organisms which cause typhoid fever, 
carried there on the hen’s feet or feath- 
ers, it is not strange if some of these 
bacteria occasionally penetrate the shell 
and the egg thus becomes a possible 
source of infection. Perhaps one of the 
most common troubles due to bacterial 
infection of eggs is the more or less 
serious illness sometimes caused by eat- 
ing those which are “stale.” This 
often resembles ptomaine poisoning, 
which is caused, not by micro-organ- 
isms themselves, but by the poisonous 
products which they elaborate from 
materials on which they grow. 

Occasionally the eggs of worms, etc., 
have been found inside hens’ eggs, as 
indeed have grains, seeds, etc. Such 
bodies were doubtless accidentally oc- 
cluded while the white and shell were 
being added to the yolk in the egg gland 
of the fowl. 

Judged by the comparatively small 
number of cases of infection or poison- 
ing due to eggs reported in medical lit- 
erature, the danger of disease from this 
source is not very great. However, in 
view of its possibility, it is best to keep 
eggs as clean as possible and thus en- 
deavor to prevent infection. Clean 
poultry houses, poultry runs, and nests 
are important, and eggs should always 
be stored and marketed under sanitary 
conditions. The subject of handling 
food in a cleanly manner is too seldom 
thought of, and what is said of eggs in 
this connection applies to many other 
foods with even more force. 

C. F. Langworthy, Ph.D. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


THE YOUNGER 

This happy family group represents 
the children of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

As they are destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future history of the 
British royal family a few remarks upon 
their phrenological build will not be out 
of place. 





MEMBERS OF 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

I. Prince Edward, the eldest son, 
stands in direct line to the crown of 
England, in succession to his grand- 
father, Edward VII., and to his father, 
the Prince of Wales. 

He is a sturdy youth, with many fine 
English traits in his character, notably 
those of independence, self-reliance, 








I. H.R.H. PRINCE EDWARD. 


II, PRINCE ALBERT. 


Photo by W. and D. Downey. 


III, PRINCESS VICTORIA OF WALES. 


IV. PRINCE HENRY. 
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doggedness of purpose, and judicious 
cautiousness. These are, however, finely 
tempered by his strong conscientious- 
ness, diffidence, and unselfish proclivi- 
ties. Harshness, severity, or conten- 
tiousness will not be very manifest in 
his character. 

His sympathies and high aspirations 
will play the most important part in his 
treatment of others, and be the keynote 
of his popularity. 

He is very deliberate, yet agile, 
prompt, and quick in his movements. 
He will readily grasp a subject presented 
to him, and manifest keen intelligence 
in utilizing his knowledge and in assim- 
ilating his facts. 

His availability of mind is more ap- 
parent than profound reasoning capac- 
ity, yet he will show much thoughtful- 
ness and attention to details for a boy 
of his years, with a strong inclination to 
gather information from a variety of 
sources. His ready adaptability and 
warm-hearted, genial disposition will 
render him very companionable and 
considerate toward his friends. 


He certainly will prefer peace to war- 
fare, and be very mindful of the in- 
terests of others. 

His disposition to rule, govern, and 
hold tightly the reins of power will be 
more marked than any selfish, aggressive 


spirit. His high moral and conscien- 
tious sense of duty and justice augurs 
well for peace and contentment when 
he shall be called upon to wear the 
crown of England. 


II. Prince Albert, the second son, is 
a typical young Englishman, with a 
broad head and a high crown. He is 
physically more robust, aggressive, and 
forceful than his brothers, and he will 
take a greater delight in outdoor sports, 
navigation, and military operations 
than in work of a purely mental char- 
acter. 

He is remarkably sharp, observant, 
and quick in acquiring knowledge, and 
he has a capital memory for relating 
what he has seen, entering into all] de- 
tails with a great amount of precision 
and accuracy. 
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Scientific subjects will interest him 
far more than those of a philosophical 
character. He wants to see, to hear, to 
look into the complex machinery of 
some wonderful invention, and to 
gather as many facts as possible about 
various things, including history and 
geographical landmarks, rather than to 
ineditate on metaphysical problems. 

His versatility gives him a lively dis- 
position, a keen interest in his surround- 
ings, restlessness, and the desire to ac- 
complish much ina short time. He will 
always be busy; it would be too much 
to ask him to remain still for any length 
of time, for he is not built that way. 
He must be constantly engaged in some 
one thing or another. 

As he advances in years he will mani- 
fest an energetic, resolute, determined 
character, a manly spirit, with a strong 
desire to be at the head of affairs and 
assume responsibility. 

The good training that he will re- 
ceive will check the autocratic tenden- 
cies of his nature. He will, however, 
show much self-reliance, dignity, and 
force of character. 

He has inherited the sympathy and 
warm social elements which are so char- 
acteristic of the royal family, and he 
will be deservedly popular among Brit- 
ish subjects for the distinctly English 
traits of character which he will exem- 
plify in his exalted sphere. 


III. Princess Victoria of Wales very 
strongly resembles her mother in tem- 
perament and cast of mind. She has 
the same happy, genial disposition that 
has made her mother so popular among 
the various classes of English people. 

We can see, also, that she has inher- 
ited many of those beautiful traits of 
character that were exemplified in her 
maternal grandmother, the late Duchess 
of Teck. 

The little princess has an active men- 
tality, keen powers for observing minute 
objects, and a capital memory for all she 
sees and hears. Her warm sympathies 
and lively disposition will cause her to 
be very popular among her companions, 
and eventually accentuate her useful- 
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ness in society, and readiness to help 
forward any good work she may be 
called upon to assist. 

She is very open, frank, and spontane- 
ous in disposition. She is not too reti- 
cent nor evasive. Quickness, versatility 
of mind, and active energy will charac- 
terize her every movement. 

She will show much intelligence and 
eagerness in asking questions, and will 
intuitively know if she is given an in- 
accurate answer. 

Her impressions are very distinct, 
clear, and reliable. These at times will 
cause her to act without due thought; 
but she is thoughtful where the inter- 
ests of others are concerned, and is too 
sensitive and unselfish to wound the 
feelings of others. 

She has strong maternal instincts, and 
will be fond of her pets. 

The princess bids fair to be very pop- 
ular. As she advances in life her gen- 
erosity, adaptability, and general liveli- 
ness will be leading features in her 
character. 


IV. Prince Henry is the youngest 
son of H. R. H. His small and delicately 
cut features indicate a predominance of 
the mental temperament and consider- 
able mental activity. 

The literary and poetical faculties are 
well represented. He will be fond of 
his books, of art, music, and other 
things which will appeal to the esthetic 
side of his nature. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


On May ist, the usual monthly meet- 
ing took the form of a reception to 
friends and members of the Institute in 
the new rooms, which everyone pro- 
nounced were a great improvement upon 
those the Institute had just left. 

The programme included musical, vo- 
eal, and violin solos, which were kindly 
rendered by friends of the evening, and, 
although all of the Faculty were not able 
to be present, yet the evening was fav- 
ored by the presence of Dr. King, who 
occupied the chair, in distinqué and 


inimitable way, Dr. McGuire, of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. Miller and Dr. Brandenburg. 
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He appears to resemble his paternal 
great-grandfather, the late Prince Con- 
sort, in temperament and type of mind. 
He will be more influenced through life 
by his moral and aspiring faculties than 
by his propensities, his tastes of aspira- 
tion being of a high order. 

He has a very reflective mind, and 
will manifest an absorbing interest in 
literature and works of art, and in each 
department of these works he will show 
originality and much critical acumen. 

He will make rapid progress in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and, if left to 
his inclinations, will be apt to neglect 
physical exercises and out-door amuse- 
ment for his books. He is a precocious 
child—one who will ask many questions 
and show a lively interest in his sur- 
roundings. 

His sensitiveness and active cautious- 
ness will make him shy and reserved in 
his actions. It is to his advantage that 
he possesses a keen sense of humor, and 
will be quickly attracted by anything of 
a mirthful character. This will check 
the more serious side of his nature, and 
improve the general disposition. 

From the position of the ear there 
apears to be a good recuperative power, 
and his ailments will be more acute than 
chronic. 

He has an interesting personality, a 
hopeful, buoyant mind. He will mani- 
fest a persistent determination in ac- 
complishing his purposes, and be in- 
tuitively perceptive in his observations. 

D. T. Exwiorr. 


o———_—— 


OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The limits of the Institute were not 
tested to the full, yet a large and inter- 
ested audience was entertained for a 
couple of hours by various speakers and 
a musical programme. 

There was first a vocal solo by Mr. 
George G. Rockwood, “ My Old Kentucky 
Home,” accompanied by Miss Vive Govers. 
Dr. King then gave an address in which 
he said, that that evening they were 
called upon to celebrate a double occa- 
sion, namely, the Inauguration of the 
new President of the Institute, and the 
Dedication of the New Rooms, which ap- 
peared to him to be admirably adapted 
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to the future needs of the Institute. He 
said in part: ‘“‘ We congratulate the In- 
stitute on this change. If we will look 
back for a minute in the history of the 
American Institute of Phrenology and of 
the Fowler & Wells Co., we shall find that 
since 1836, when the company was estab- 
lished in Clinton Hall, Nassau Street, it 
has moved seven times during its ex- 
istence of sixty-six years. From Clinton 
Hall, 1836 to 1854, the removal was to 308 
Broadway; from ’54 to ’65 to 389 Broad- 
way; from ’65 to ’75 to 737 Broadway; 
from °75 to ’80 to 753 Broadway; from 
*80 to ’87 to 775 Broadway; from ’87 to 
92 to 27 East Twenty-first Street, and ’92 
brings us to the new eight-story building 
No. 24 East Twenty-second Street, seven 
doors from Broadway and about an equal 
number from Fourth Avenue. 

“'Twenty-second Street is one short 
block from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, 
and is remarkable for its business centre, 
and also for the erection of one of the 
most wonderful buildings in the world, 
it is a twenty story building, erected in 
the shape of a flat-iron. The rooms have 
the benefit of the electric light, and in 
the winter are warmed with steam-heat, 
and throughout the year the elevated ser- 
vice can be used to the first floor. The 
windows are high and large, which allow 
of much better light, and the cabinet and 
museum are seen to much better ad- 
vantage. 

“T now want to say a word on the 
President of the Institute. Dr. Branden- 
burg is a physician, and a_ practical 
medical man, and as such is a suitable 
choice for such an office. In the old times 
medical men used to say ‘ let me see your 
tongue,’ now it is proper for a medical 
man to say, ‘let me see your face: and 
head,’ for by these they can see and 
judge of the whole organization, so it 
is appropriate that a physician should 
be the President of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, and a man who un- 
derstands Phrenology. 

“We, therefore, heartily congratulate 
the Institute upon its selection, and we 
congratulate Dr. Brandenburg upon his 
new duties as President.” 

A piano-forte solo was then exquisite- 
ly rendered by Miss Grace Upington, 
namely, “ Prelude,” by Rachmaninoff, 
and a song by Miss Vive Govers called 
“ Fiddle and I,” Marzial, with violin ob- 
ligato, by H. V. Upington. 

Dr. Brandenburg was then asked to say 
a few words. 

“ Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

‘We have convened to-night in our reg- 
ular session, according to the tenure of 
our charter from the Legislature of the 
State of New York. We are here to ex- 
change mutual greeting, to renew our 
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former associations, to make new friends, 
and to take note of the progress which 
has been made in Phrenological knowl- 
edge. 

“Such assemblings are always use- 
ful. The anatomy of the brain, which 
is wonderfully complex, was first ration- 
ally explored and understood by Dr. Gall, 
the greatest philosopher of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

“The first successful investigation of 
the human brain’s psychic functions was 
also made by him, and his doctrines were 
accepted and admired by the ablest scien- 
tists of Europe. 

“No logical student of comparative 
cranial development has ever repudiated 
the Phrenological discoveries of Dr. Gall. 
The brain contains all the elements of 
humanity. The science and art of Phre- 
nology requires from me no vindication 
or eulogy. It has borne testimony and 
evidence for itself. It has the world for 
its field and all mankind for its converts. 

“In taking the office of President, 
which has been conferred upon me by the 
Board of Trustees of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, it becomes me to ac- 
cept it with grateful achnowledgment. 
To occupy an office which has been so 
ably filled by others, is a reasonable ob- 
ject for any man’s ambition. 

“Tt has been said of the office holders 
of our Government that ‘they never re- 
sign and seldom die.’ 

“In looking at the history of Phreno- 
logical politics of our own school I find 
this rule has applied to us. Our late 
President, Mrs. Wells, lived to be eighty- 
six, Mr. Nelson Sizer to be eighty-five, 
and in the usual tenure of life, I may be 
allowed to live thirty-five years longer. 

“Tf this rule should continue my office 
holding may last for a very long time. 

“Perhaps a ‘ Ways and Means Commit- 
tee ’ may devise a plan to place our work- 
ers on the retired list, as they have done 
or are about to do in some of the colleges 
and incorporated industries. 

“T believe those in all honorable walks 
of life, who have helped to make this old 
world of ours a better place to live in, 
should be, if necessary, retired and pen- 
sioned for time and service. 

“When the majority of the people are 
guided by an education based on Phreno- 
logical science, ‘Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man ’—avarice and hatred will be no 
more. At this epoch the faculties of 
Benevolence and Love will be the guiding 
star for all humanity. 

“Tt is fitting in this connection to 
speak of those who in America have 
cheerfully given us valuable and in- 
numerable contributions to the science. 
We point with pride to the names of 
Judge Amos Dean, Hon. Horace Greeley, 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, Oakey Hall, Dr. 
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Russell Trall, H. Dexter, Samuel R. 
Wells, and Nelson Sizer, the departed 
charter-members who by an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, in 
1866, established the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 

“Let glory forever rest upon their 
memories. 

“ Before this act to incorporate the 
American Institute, an eloquent clergy- 
man, H. W. Beecher, who in 1833 learned 
from the works of Drs. Spurzheim and 
Comb, the truth about Phrenology, de- 
livered an unsurpassed oration in its 
favor, and so continued his knowledge of 
the science as evidenced in his lectures 
and sermons. 

“The Fowler Bros. from the same 
books gathered the golden truths and be- 
gan the practical work. 

“ They burnish the chain of friendship 
and strengthen the bonds of fellowship, 
and by the rills of influence lead us tow- 
ard the brotherhood of man. 

Miss Govers then sang ‘‘ Ave Marie” by 
Mascagni, with violin obligato by Mr. H. 
V. Upington, which was highly appre- 
ciated. 

The President then called upon Mr. Ed- 
ward McSweeney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, who, though suf- 
fering from a severe cold, made a special 
effort to keep his promise to speak on 
“Some of the Nationalities that come to 
Our Shores.” His address was a master- 
piece of oratory, and was filled from be- 
ginning to end with much valuable in- 
formation. He said that he hardly liked 
to speak before those who knew so much 
more about characteristics of our immi- 
grant population than he did, especially 
from a scientific standpoint, but he 
would speak from his own experience, in 
connection with the racial changes that 
have been going on for many years. He 
said the situation in which he was placed 
that evening reminded him of the little 
story that was told of St. Peter, who, 
when a certain man called John Smith 
stood for admittance at the gate of 
heaven, asked if he had no other dis- 
tinguishing title that would further in- 
troduce him. “ Well,” says the man, “TI 
am the hero of the Johnstown Flood.” 
“ All right,” says St. Peter, “‘ we will let 
you in.” For a while John Smith 
seemed to be at home, but one day St. 
Peter found that he was looking very 
disconsolate. When he asked what was 
the matter, Mr. Smith said, that a little 
man continually poked fun at his story 
about the Johnstown Flood, and made 
him very unhappy. “Oh,” said St. 
Peter, “you need not be afraid of him, 
for he is Noah, and he knows all about 
floods.” So in applying my remarks to- 
night, I feel that most of you know more 
about the characteristics of the people 


who are coming to our shores through 
studying their craniums and character- 
istics than we have been able to study 
on Ellis Island.* 

Mr. Rockwood then sang “ The Yeo- 
man’s Wedding Song,” which he rendered 
with his old fervor and crispness. 

A violin solo was then given by Mr. 
Upington, Miss Grace Upington accom- 
panying him on the piano. 

Dr. King then called upon Dr. McGuire 
to say a few words. He spoke enthusi- 
astically about the new president, who 
he said had been one of the most inter- 
esting lecturers of the Institute course. 
He said, “ We have made a new depar- 
ture in our work this evening by inaugu- 
rating our new President and dedicating 
our new home. The old building has 
memories which many of us will not be 
able to forget, but we are glad to see the 
Institute is not going behind the times, 
but has moved upward, and the future 
will be more interesting and blessed than 
in the past. Human Nature has still to 
be trained. We still want to know for 
what our children in the schools are 
adapted, and what they are going to do, 
whether they are to make money or 
produce ideas. He said he was reminded 
of an incident that was once adopted by 
a German, who placed on a table in a 
room a dollar, a Bible, and a bottle of 
whiskey, and told a child to make his 
own choice, thinking that if he took the 
dollar, he would become a banker, if 
he selected the Bible, he would become 
a minister, and if he took the whiskey, 
he would become a politician. Much to 
the German’s surprise the child put the 
dollar in his pocket, for he reasoned it 
might be useful, and took the Bible too 
for reference, and drank the whiskey. 
Psychologists base their knowledge 
largely upon Physiology, and one hears 
a great deal about physiology in their 
books and speeches, but what one psy- 
chologist says another will deny. Phre- 
nology is more scientific. Thomas Car- 
lyle once said that preparation was 
necessary to educate a mind properly 
in any direction. He believed that Phre- 
nology gives to Psychology a good foun- 
dation. We hear a good deal about the 
five senses in our schools, but the emo- 
tions, intellect, and propensities are not 
explained in our colleges. Phrenology 
shows how a man may make money in 
the early part of his life and take pleas- 
ure in using his Friendship and Benevo- 
lence the latter end of it, by giving away 
his wealth as Carnegie is doing. Phre- 
nology also tells us why Armour could 
not stop work when the physician told 
him he could not live more than two 
years if he continued to work so hard. 


* See page 191 for fuller account. 
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He took a trip abroad, but he found that 
the habit for continued labor was so 
strongly fixed that he could not give it 
up. Phrenology can be of use to the 
business man as well as to the teacher 
in our schools, and every effort must be 
made to bring this about.” 

Although the hour was late the Chair- 
man said the meeting would not be com- 
plete unless they had a few words from 
their Vice-President and Secretary, con- 
sequently he then called upon Miss Fow- 
ler to say a few words. 

She said they were gratified that even- 
ing to meet a number of old friends and 
quite a large number of new ones; that 
she trusted they would learn to like the 
new abode of the Institute and treat it 
or look upon it as a home for Phrenol- 
ogy. While congratulating Dr. Branden- 
burg on the office to which he was 
elected, and equally congratulating the 
Institute upon the election of their 
friends for many years past, she wished 
to refer to one thought that he had ex- 
pressed, namely, that when the workers 
had been long in harness there was a 
possibility of pensioning them off on the 
retired list. She said that that was a 
happy idea, for she was ready to be pen- 
sioned off as an old worker any time. 
She said she thought that many new 
ideas had been expressed that evening, 
although Oliver Wendell Holmes had once 
said that not one in 500,000 people ever 
gave off a new idea. She would not keep 
them long, as the hour was late, but 
would like to refer to three appropriate 
similes that had occurred to her mind. 
One was of a lad who was walking 
through a beautiful wood, when, sudden- 
ly, he came to a sharp turn in the road 
and was faced by a deep precipice. At 
first he was staggered and did not know 
what to do, but when he had recovered 
his senses, he saw a sign-post with these 
words on it, “ To the right for Cranial 
Avenue and Caput Road; to the left to 
the Valley of Failure.” He waited a min- 
ute, as he was a stranger, never having 
been in that part before. He now saw 
for the first time an aged man resting 
under the sign-post. He got into con- 
versation with him, and he advised him 
to turn to the right, which he did, and 
reached his proper destination. The lad 
is now sixty-six years old, having had an 
eventful and successful life through 
being able to make the most out of his 
mental abilities. 

The second simile introduces us to a 
beautiful garden, where there are many 
special plants and flowers. A different 
gardener presides over each variety of 
flower, as only experts who are anxious 
to study thoroughly their special plant 
are admitted into the garden. Each 
flower and shrub thrives because it is 
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and given the right kind of soil, and, 
therefore, specialists know exactly where 
to come for knowledge of each plant. 
The garden was started sixty-six years 
ago, and thousands of cuttings from the 
shrubs of the garden have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 

The third simile is a temple which 
contains forty-three columns. Each col- 
umn has been erected with infinite care, 
for every block that has been laid in 
the erection of the temple was cut out of 
solid marble. The temple has taken 
sixty-six years to erect, but as a con- 
tinual enlargement is necessary, other 
blocks and other columns will be re- 
quired. 

A query had arisen in her mind who 
would be willing to erect the others. 
“ Phrenology,” she said, “is a key which 
unlocks mysteries of life. It is a guide 
to the traveler, a star to the teacher, a 
friend to the homeless, and a positive 
help in the solution of problems which 
call for daily explanation.” 

She thanked the members and friends 
for the interest they had heretofore 
shown, and trusted in their new home 
they would find much that would add to 
their knowledge of life. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed by 
Mr. Piercy to the Chairman and artists 
who had so ably added to the enjoyment 
of the evening, and the objects of the 
Institute were explained as follows: 

The investigation and promulgation of 
Phrenology. 

The study of Phrenology along scien- 
tific lines, which included the study of 
Anatomy and Physiology of the brain 
and skull. 

The recognition of Phrenology as a sys- 
tem of mental and moral philosophy. 

The application of Phrenology to the 
practical needs of all mankind. 

The analysis of the mind in the delinea- 
tion of individual character. 

The examination of all normal and ab- 
normal developments, either by bust, 
skull, or living manifestation of char- 
acter. 

Another object was to enrich the world 
with lecturers on Phrenology and kindred 
subjects. 

Another advantage from joining the In- 
stitute is admission to the monthly meet- 
ings at which lectures and discussions 
were held on Phrenology and kindred 
subjects; a copy of the official organ of 
the Institute, in which a summary of the 
meetings is given; the use of the Circu- 
lating Library which contains a large 
number of works on Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, Physiology, and Health. The 
annual fee for this is $2.50. 

Booker Washington, Jacob Riis, Mrs. 
Dye, Mr. Blauvelt, among others, ex- 
pressed and wrote regrets at being un- 
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DEDICATION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


In memory of Brothers Two 

Who dared for Truth, who only knew 
Her wish for them, who sought her way 
Thro’ way of Doubt, we come to-day. 
In mem’ry of the Sister brave 

E’en as were they when Error gave 

As meet reward Derision’s scorn, 
Strong in the faith of days unborn, 
Whose white life filled with selfless deed 
Is lived again by all who heed 

The dear voice of Phrenology. 


The Brave, the Strong, the Loving One, 
Who lived and toiled in days agone! 

O, trinity of courage and 

Of strength and love! O, mem’ry grand 
Of all the pioneers! The dead 

Whose works do follow them! Who led 
Thro’ maze of Error to the plane 

Of mighty Truth! This sacred Fane 
Is built upon the corner-stone 

Of their love-consecration. Lone 
E’enmost they stood and so do we 

Pay tribute to their memory. 


Far out this Temple-Hall a light 
Shines unto all men. Aye, more bright 
And brighter still the years adown 

It gleams e’en star-like as a crown 
Above your path, above my way. 
And so we come upon this day 

And lovingly enlimn each name 
Upon the archives of Truth-fame. 
We laurel the Immortal Gall, 
Spurzheim, and Combe; we laurel all, 
Fowler and Wells and Sizer; aye, 

In memory we come to-day 

And place among them lovingly 

The Mother of Phrenology. 


And Men shall tread this sacred Hall 

And find in skull and bust, in all 

The wisdom of the learned sage, 

The oracles of ev’ry age, 

And treasured truth. Each 
book, 

Each imaged face on which we look 

From wall and pedestal, for you 

And me, has noblest lesson true. 

Here is the wisdom of the years, 

The sayings of the wise, the seers, 

Rare, precious gold by Mind enwrought, 

Rare precious legacies of thought. 

The artist with ideal hand 

Has painted fair the wondrous Land 

Where dwells Phrenology, and, too, 

The scientist in duller hue 

Has pictured Man and Nature, God, 

And as with a divining rod 


bust and 
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Has found the gem, the precious gold. 
Here pioneers in days of old 

Made record for you and for me. 

As they have given shall not we? 


Methinks they look upon this scene 
From heaven heights and see us glean 
The harvest from the seed sown wide 
By their hands ere the eventide. 

If thou couldst speak, Immortal Gall, 
If thou wert given voice to call 

By name the one most dear to thee 
For loving service ’twould be she 
Whose life is consecrated to 

The work her Father left; to do, 

To think, to write, to speak, to live, 
For others’ good, her all to give. 


Serre 





Aye, here One ministers to Mind, 

To good and ill of Humankind. 

As if an open book she reads 

The face divine and intercedes 

Phrenology for human ill. 

Her words they seem a “ peace be still” 

To troubled waters. She discerns 

The very Self through Mind and learns 

Self’s strength and weaknesses, and 
shows 

How weaknesses are friends not foes. 


To minister to Humankind, 

To ill and good of Heart and Mind, 
To ill of Body and of Soul, 

To point to each Self highest goal; 
Thy Father’s mantle nobly worn, 
Thy Father’s burden nobly borne; 
This is thy work, this is thy task. 
For thee all good this hour we ask, 
That life give of its good, its best. 
Thy gift is blessed, be thou blest. 


Come we from home, from busy mart, 
From quietude and toil apart, 

To bid God-speed, to dedicate 

This Hall, this Home. We consecrate 

It to thy service; may it be 

Thy Temple Home, Phrenology. 
Phrenology, here is thy shrine, 

Dwell thou within. This Fane is thine 
Its corner-stone long since was placed 
By hands ancestral that have graced 
Thy name with honor, pioneers 

Who made the path in bygone years 
Our feet now tread. Here is thy shrine, 
Dwell thou within. All, all is thine. 


And as we this hour dedicate 
This Hall so do we consecrate 
Ourselves our lives, our all to thee, 
In leal allegiance vow to be 
Apostles of thy truths. 
MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 
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Some Characteristics of the People who Come to 
America 


By Mr. Epwarp McSweeney, 


Mr. McSweeney gave his impressions 
and traced in a very interesting way the 
progress of emigration since 1850, when 
we began to receive foreigners in large 
quantities, there were fifty per cent. of 
Irish and German extraction, and at that 
time they possessed great pluck and en- 
ergy, but since 1880 we have had a 
marked change in the quality of the im- 
migrants. Germany has improved her 
condition at home, and consequently has 
kept a number of those who would have 
rushed to our shores for work. He spoke 
of the Russians and Jews, the Bulgarians, 
the Hungarians, the Austrians, and Poles, 
and how they were distinguished from 
one another. Also the Syrians and the 
unfortunate Armenians, who are not 
producers but pedlers. Coming down to 
the present period Mr. McSweeney said 
that the great danger to the American 
national character lies not in the emigra- 
tion from Southern Europe so much, as 
in that from China and Japan. Of these 
two he regards the Japanese as the more 
objectionable, saying it is a fact no! 
generally understood that the Japanese 
are in some respects a more real and 
serious danger than the Chinese, for they 
have neither morals nor religion, and 
have had only fifty years of civilization. 
When Li Hung Chang was here he was 
asked what he thought of our form of 
government. His reply was, “Oh, we 
tried it 400 or 500 years ago, for 200 or 
300 years, and found it would not an- 
swer, and gave it up, for it proved a 
failure.” Mr. McSweeney said that the 
Chinese danger is to be met by continued 


restriction of their immigration. They 
are unlike all other nations, in the fact 
that they cannot be assimilated. They 
are a migratory race, yet always pre- 
serving their individuality, and if not 
restricted they would come here in such 
numbers that the American people would 
be forced first into the position of a su- 
perior class, and finally overpowered. 
The Chinese, he said, are unchanging. 
They always absorb the other race when 
humbers are in their favor; even the 
Jews, the most strongly individual of all 
races that have mixed with others, are 
not exceptions, for colonies of Jews that 
fled to China to escape persecution were 
utterly lost and swallowed up by the 
pressure of the Chinese character. No 
other people on earth has been able to 
swamp the Jews’ individuality. More- 
over, the Chinese are a thoroughly honest 
race, and if the Japanese open a store 
they generally select a Chinaman as 
eashier. Other incidents were given 
which space will not allow us here to 
enlarge upon. 

A number of questions were then 
asked Mr. McSweeney, concerning the 
daily averages of immigrants, to which 
he replied that there were between 80,- 
000 and 90,000 on an average per month, 
or about 2,000 per day, or 500,000 per 
year, forty-five per cent. going West. 

A hearty rising vote of thanks was 
then offered to Mr. McSweeney, and a 
wish expressed that he would again visit 
the Institute in the autumn and give us 
another interesting talk on the same 
question. 


———__@—_———_- 


The Result of a Phrenological Lesson. 


A STORY. 


By James A. C. Exuiort, or British Honpvras. 


SOWING WILD OATS. 

As I sit to my desk, I see before me 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Febru- 
ary which was placed there as usual by 
my daughter Amy, who usually reads it 
before I get home from my office. The 


portrait on the cover is a rather remark- 
able one. The face is very much like that 
some years ago; 


of one whom I knew 


and ever remember with love and grate- 
fulness. 

Though I have never before attempted 
to write a story, and may never do so 
again, I feel like writing a short one, 
which I hope will prove interesting to 
those who are interested in one of the 
noblest, and most useful, sciences known 
to man—Phrenology. 

Soon after I had completed my eigh- 
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teenth year I became the victim of bad 
company; and, in spite of my mother’s 
gentle pleadings and my father’s threats, 
I refused to separate myself from my 
companions. I looked forward eagerly 
to the time when I would be of age: 
the day of independence, as I called it. 
At last it came; and, like a prisoner to 
whom the iron doors were opened, I 
set out from my father’s house. I need 
not describe the scene of my departure; 
as I am afraid it will, as it often does, 
bring the hot tears down my cheeks. 
Being no more under my parents’ con- 


trol, I soon got with my companions into ° 


the chariot of the Devil, and was driving 
madly up the mount, Delusions! 

We soon left America and went to 
Rome, and after a short stay embarked 
for England. We, the “ jolly three ”— 
for thus we called ourselves—went on 
board one of the finest English steam- 
ships, bound for Liverpool. 

The most interesting of the many pas- 
sengers was a girl of fifteen, who seemed 
to attract the attention of every one. 
She had long dark-red curls; a rather 
high and wide forehead; Grecian nose; 
large, dark, brown eyes; beautifully 
curved eyebrows; and a_ well-shaped 
mouth, with a somewhat round dimpled 
chin. She was accompanied by a tall 
square-shouldered gentleman with thick 
straight eyebrows; a square chin; and 
very firmly set lips; but whom other- 
wise she resembled. Him we knew to be 
her father. 

One evening the young lady was sit- 
ting not many yards from us, surrounded 
by a number of interested listeners. My 
two companions were busily engaged in 
a game of cards, and, though I sat look- 
ing at them, my thoughts were not about 
the game. I was thinking of the girl’s 
fascinating manner and popularity on 
board; for every one seemed to seek her 
company, and would sit and listen to her 
like a disciple at the feet of a great 
master. ‘‘ With what can a girl so young 
interest the passengers, most of them 
many years her senior?” I asked myself, 
and resolved, whether welcomed or not, 
to join the company and hear something 
of the interesting discourse. As I rose to 
go a dreadful scream was heard, followed 
by the cry, “A hand over!” In a mo- 
ment all was confusion. 

After the unfortunate lady, saved from 
a watery grave, was brought on board 
and tranquillity reigned again in the 
heart of all, I turned to a young Indian 
sailor, who was one of the listeners to 
the girl’s conversation. 

* Would you be kind enough to tell me 
the name of the young lady to whom you 
were listening a few minutes ago?” I 
asked. 

“Miss Hilda Bell, sir,” he replied 
quickly. 
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“TI suppose her subject was rather in- 
teresting? ”’ 

“ Yis, sir, she spoke ov Phrinalagy, and 
tells anyone’s character dats wants to 
know.” 

“Phrenology! ” I exclaimed. “’Tis a 
pity for such a pretty creature to waste 
her time and talents on such nonsense.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said the young 
man, calmly; “it is not nonsense after 
all, she tells eberyting right, for she’s a 
prutty sensible one. Did a Phrinalagest 
eber zamine you?” 

“No!” I said; almost angry with the 
Indian for believing in Phrenology. 
“They are but smart guesses. Phrenol- 
ogy has been condemned by wise men; 
and only people like you, who have not 
enough brain to think for themselves, 
believe in it.” 

The dark eye of the Indian flashed, and 
he burst out fiercely, pronouncing his 
words quite correctly. 

“T have as much brain as you, if not 
more. You know nothing about the sci- 
ence, yet you condemn it. I would not 
be so foolish as to say that you have not 
enough brain, but you do not think for 
yourself; you simply follow what others 
have said. I know a little about Phre- 
nology; and allow me to tell you, sir, 
that it is all truth. Never you condemn 
that which you know nothing about. No 
one but a—a fool does that.” 

He walked off abruptly, leaving me in- 
dignant and surprised at his plain sharp 
words. I was very careful in speaking to 
strangers after this. And I have found 
out since then, that many a person in a 
humble sphere is better informed than 
one may imagine. 

The next day was Sunday. Soon after 
breakfast we learnt that, as usual, service 
would be conducted by the chaplain at 
eleven o’clock. At the time appointed we 
were ali seated on the deck facing the 
Reverend gentleman who conducted the 
service. He had a tall commanding fig- 
ure. His face was very much like that 
of the gentleman whose portrait appears 
on the February number of the JOURNAL; 
but he was more advanced in age, and 
had thick curly hair. 

The most interesting part of the ser- 
vice to me was the sermon, which was 
delivered with great force. ‘The text was 
taken from 2 Samuel i. 8. ‘“ Who art 
Thou?” of which he made two divisions: 

1. The necessity of knowing those with 
whom we come in contact. 

2. The importance of knowing one’s 
self. 

It was the most powerful sermon I 
ever heard; never before did a man reach 
so deep down into my heart and turn up 
my ignorance and sins; never before did 
I feel so miserably insignificant. 

He spoke of Phrenology as a great 
blessing to man, and an aid to success, 
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It would be an injustice to that noble 
preacher if I try to write out his ser- 
mon as he delivered it. I will just write 
a few of his sentences that still linger 
in my memory. 

“No two persons are exactly alike; 
and no two can be dealt with altogether 
alike and successfully.” ‘To be success- 
ful we must know the persons with 
whom we mean to deal, and deal with 
them accordingly. This is the power 
which many lack, and, though they are 
ever so talented otherwise, they fail to 
gain success.” “It is a strange fact that 
some men cannot answer the question, 
‘Who am I?’” “A man should have a 
correct estimation of himself.” ‘“ There 
is a power in everyone which he can use 
for good or evil.” He spoke of the great- 
ness of the soul—necessity of a good 
life — influence — our relationship with 
God and Immortality. 

That sermon set me thinking; and was 
the turning point of my life. 

Deep in thoughts, and somewhat 
troubled, I appeared rather dull to my 
companions, who tried to rouse me in 
their own way. 

“Why, Edward,” they said, “ you are 
not yourself. What can be the matter?” 

I simply asked them to leave me alone 
for a short time, promising to tell them 
afterward. 

On the Monday afternoon, as I sat 
alone looking at the sea and troubled 
with the thoughts of my sins, a heavy 
hand was laid on my shoulder. 

“Are you in trouble?” asked a voice 
from behind. 

I turned and looked up and saw the 
kind face of the chaplain, smiling as none 
other but he could. 

* Rather troubled in mind,” I replied, 
rising to my feet. 

“Troubled! Can I help you in any 
way?” he asked kindly. 

“Perhaps you can,” I said, anxious to 
have a talk with him. “It is your ser- 
mon that makes me feel troubled.” 

“Have you been leading a _ reckless 
life? ” he asked, looking directly into my 
eyes. 

“T have, and wish to change my course. 
I prayed last night as I never prayed 
before, and I feel that God has heard, 
and will help me to live a better life. 
But I fail to understand,” I continued, 
“how Phrenology can help in lifting the 
fallen as you said. I never believed in 
it, and have always thought that if it 
were true, it would contradict the Love 
and Justice of God. Why should a man 
be held responsible for his actions? Why 
should a thief, a murderer, a liar, or any 
sinner be despised and punished, if, as 
Phrenologists say, they were born with 
certain faculties that cause them to com- 
mit such crimes? ” 

“Remember,” said the chaplain, “ that 
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God has given to every person, in a 
greater or less degree, a power called the 
will; without which we would be like 
machines. There is will power sufficient 
in every one to cultivate or restrain al- 
most any faculty that may be predomi- 
nant or lacking. I do not profess to 
know much about this subject,” he went 
on, “ but I will endeavor to make it as 
plain as I possibly can, and prove to you 
that Phrenology is a true science, and 
that it does not contradict, but rather 
shows up the Love and Justice of God.” 

He sat down; and told me to do the 
same. But before he had time to begin 
a sailor came rushing up and said in 
excitement: 

“Sir, the old gentleman is dying, and 
wants to see you.” 

“Perhaps I may be able to speak with 
you again,” said the chaplain to me, as 
he rose to go. “ But come with me,” he 
continued, “and allow me to introduce 
you to my niece, who will convince you 
of the truth of Phrenology.” 

I followed; and he hastily introduced 
me to Miss Hilda Bell, who was seated 
in an easy-chair with a book in her hand. 
It was not often that that young lady 
was seen alone, and I thought it rather 
fortunate to be left in her company. I 
did not hesitate to introduce the subject. 


A LESSON. 


“T understand that you know some- 
thing about Phrenology,” I said to her 
after a few moments. “I am an unbe- 
liever, and I want you to convince me of 
its truth.” 

She looked steadily into my eyes as if 
she saw something strange there. 

“Convince you that Phrenology is 
true!” she said. “ Will you be con- 
vinced? ” 

“T am seeking for truth,’ I replied, 
“and if Phrenology is true I will be too 
glad to be convinced.” 

“It is true,” she said emphatically, 
“and to prove to you, I will tell you 
something about yourself. If I say any- 
thing that is not right, you will kindly 
correct me at once.” 

Then, by simply looking on my head 
and asking me to turn it in different 
positions, she said: 

“You resemble your mother, and love 
her, and your sisters, if you have any, 
more than you do your father and 
brothers. You love company and are 
very liberal. You spend money rather 
freely, and on things that are not always 
useful. You carry out your intentions 
very promptly, and with force. You are 
somewhat quick tempered, but you soon 
get pleased again. You remember faces 
for a long time.” And thus, in a ram- 


bling manner, she told me many things 
about myself which I knew were quite 
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true. Then, like one who had discovered 
something, she went on: 

“But, Mr. Henderson, do you know 
that you have excellent gifts?” looking 
directly into my eyes; “but you are 
burying your talents in a napkin! You 
can make a very successful Physician. 
Your large Perceptive Faculties, Con- 
structiveness, Combativeness, and Lan- 
guage; your full Destructiveness and 
powerful mind show that you would 
make a successful physician. There is, 
however, one faculty which you must de- 
velop; that is Cautiousness, which is 
only moderate. 

“T hope the warning does not come too 
late, but you must be very careful in 
your choice of friends; for your large 
Adhesiveness, Benevolence, and Venera- 
tion, with your average Self-Esteem and 
moderate Cautiousness, may make you 
the victim of bad companions; and your 
almost small Acquisitiveness added will 
make you a prodigal.” 

I was so astonished at the girl’s knowl- 
edge, and the truth of her words, that I 
could not but remain silent for some 
time. Then I saw how much right the 
good chaplain was. ‘“ Phrenology,” I 
thought, “is a blessing to mankind, and 
does help in lifting up.the fallen—the 
noblest work in which man can be en- 
gaged! ”’ 

** Miss Hilda,” I said at last, ‘ you have 
said nothing, as far as I know, but the 
truth; I must confess to you that I am 
already a prodigal.” 

“Then my advice comes too late! ” she 
exclaimed. 

“Late, but not too late,” I replied. 
“ Like the prodigal of old, I will go home 
again and be something—I will be a 
man.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” she 
said, with a smile; “ cultivate Cautious- 
ness and Acquisitiveness, and be a physi- 
cian.” 

Neither of us spoke for some time. She 
was apparently looking at the sea as it 
seemed to frolic in its glee. I thought 
of many things; things of her, and of 
myself, as I sat gazing at the sweet face 
of that smart girl. 

‘““ Mr. Henderson,” she said at last, look- 
ing again into my eyes, “I advise you to 
study Phrenology as soon as possible. It 
is really a grand and interesting science. 
You will then know yourself better, and 
be able to develop any weak faculty, and 
be successful in life.” 

“Tf we were never to separate I would 
become your pupil, and humbly sit at 
your feet,” I said. 

“T don’t think I am enough informed 
to be a teacher,” she replied, with a 
smile; ‘ besides I am afraid you would 
be a rather troublesome pupil.” 

Of course she was right. 





“Where can I get books on the sub- 
ject?” I asked after a pause. 

“At Fowler & Wells, New York,” 
she answered, quickly. “‘ The Self - In- 
structor in Phrenology and Physiology,’ 
by O. S. and L. N. Fowler, is a very good 
book to begin with, and the ‘ Phrenolog- 
ical Bust,’ from the same house, will be 
a great help to you.” 

“T thank you,” I said, after writing in 
my pocket book. At this point her 
father joined us, and a number of others 
after. 

After that day, which seems still to 
me the most eventful in my life—a day 
that can never be forgotten—I was often 
in the company of Miss Hilda Bell. 

Young as she was, I learnt from her 
truths of nature to which I was before 
ignorant. It was wonderful to see how 
she seemed to win the love and respect of 
every one on board. Her charms seemed 
to work like magic on every person with 
whom she came in contact; and all were 
sorry, when the journey came to an end, 
to part with so wise and helpful a com- 
panion. But I do not think there was 
anyone who had more, if as much, cause 
for sorrow than I. I felt as if I were 
parting with a dear old friend; and I 
am afraid my eyes glistened with tears 
when I shook her hand and said, “‘ Good- 
by, Miss Hilda, we may never meet again, 
but I shall never forget you.” 

“We may meet,” she said; smiling her 
sweet smile. And there was something 
in her manner that told me that she was 
—was sorry too. 


A CHANGE. 


Seven years pass away. I was not long 
settled down in a_ beautiful country 
place, in one of the Northern States, to 
practice medicine, when, one evening, I 
was hastily called to a young man who 
had met with an accident a few miles 
away. ; 

When I reached the house the young 
man was lying on a sofa, surrounded by 
his relatives. He was suffering from 
delirium, and speaking wildly. I could 
not help being interested in some of the 
things he said. 

“She said,” he was saying, “I am not 
suitable, that I lack the faculties that 
the man who will suit her must have. 
I have some faculties too small, others 
too large. Confound Phrenology.” 

He broke off into something else, but 
soon returned to the subject which 
seemed uppermost in his mind. 

*T do not suit her, and she does not 
suit me! What has Phrenology to do 
with love? I wish that foolish science 
had never existed, then I would be the 
happiest man in the world.” 
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Phrenology had become very dear to 
me then. I had studied it and found it 
in every way very helpful. I may say 
that through it my life was changed 
from shameful failure to success. 

“Ah! my friend,’ I said, almost 
aloud, “you will live to be convinced 
that what you now call a foolish science 
is one of the noblest known to man. 
But who can that lady be of whom he 
speaks,” I wondered, with a strange feel- 
ing of fear coming over me; “can it be 
possible.” Here he broke out passion- 
ately, “ Hilda! Oh, Hilda, how could you 
refuse me?” 

I heard no more. “ Hilda! ” I thought, 
“could it be Hilda Bell, the girl to whom 
I owe so much, whose sweet face seemed 
to be ever present with me, inspiring me 
in my work? Has she come to America, 
and living in a neighboring town?” 

Such were my thoughts as I did all in 
my power to restore that young man to 
perfect health again. 

I resolved that if Hilda were in 
America to find her at any cost. So after 
making inquiries, I found that she was 
living in a town not very far away. I 
need not say that I found her, for do you 
remember she said, that I was very 
prompt in carrying out my intentions? 
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The bell rings for dinner, so I must 
cease writing. But before I do so let 
me say again, though I have said it per- 
haps more than once before, that Phre- 
nology is a truly great science. To it 
I owe my reformation, my success, my 
happiness. 

My two companions, who were my 
partners in evil, are both successful men: 
one a merchant, the other an editor; 
and they call Phrenology “ the secret of 
success.” The Indian sailor, who so 
boldly tried to defend the science, is a 
practical Phrenologist in his own native 
land; and a great blessing he is to his 
people. 

The good old chaplain, who sent the 
first ray of light on the subject into my 
dark understanding, has gone to his re- 
ward. He had “ fought a good fight” in 
his day; and it was the remembrance 
of him that has caused me to write this 
story. 

And Hilda. Need I say anything about 
her work, the great good she has done 
not only to me, but to many others 
through her knowledge and practise of 
Phrenology? Even if I wanted to I can- 
not; for here she comes to take me to 
dinner—the wife, the mother, the queen 
of our home! 





Some Notes to Think About. 


YOUNG AT NINETY-FIVE. 


MRS. DECKER ATTRIBUTES HER 
LONG LIFE AND GOOD HEALTH 
TO CHEERFULNESS AND 
INDUSTRY. 


The residents of the North Shore of 
Staten Island “point with pride” to 
Mrs. Catherine Decker, the oldest of their 
number, as an example of the health- 
giving quality of the air. 

Mrs. Decker is ninety-five years of age, 
and lived more than seventy years in one 
house — that to which she went as a 
bride. She remembers the first steam- 
boat that left the island for New York, 
over seventy-five years ago. Before that 
time sailing “ packets” were the only 
means of communication with the city. 
She has seen the transition from stage to 
horsecar and then to the trolley, but she 
retains all her faculties in remarkably 
good condition, and still is as deeply in- 
terested in the progress around her as 
she was a half-century ago. 

Asked to what she attributes her long 
life and good health, Mrs. Decker’s merry 
brown eyes take on an added merriment 
of expression as she answers: “To in- 


dustry and cheerfulness; nothing else. 
I got up with the sun, went to bed as 
early as I could, did my own work, made 
my own little garden every year, and 
always was happy.” 

Mrs. Decker’s children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, and _ great-great- 
grandchildren surround her in her old 
age and are looking forward hopefully to 
her 100th birthday, which her excellent 
health gives them reason to believe she 
will live to celebrate. If she does, “ the 
whole North Shore will join in making 
it a real celebration for the dear old 


lady,” say the neighbors. 
ALCOHOL AND THOUGHT. 
Physiological psychology is a very 


popular study at the present day. Some 
of the lessons it is teaching have a moral 
aspect. Dr. T. D. Crothers, speaking of 
the effects of alcohol on mental opera- 
tions, points out that the rapidity of 
thought and time reactions may be ac- 
cepted as a test showing the mental 
activities. ‘“ By the aid of a battery and 
clock-work marking parts of a second, 
the time can be measured from the mo- 
ment the eye perceives an object to its 
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registration on a dial by the pressure of 
a button. This in hundredths or tenths 
of a second shows the time of the pas- 
sage of thought.” In health the time for 
the registration of sense-impressions is 
three-tenths of a second. “After the 
use of two ounces of spirits, eight-tenths 
of a second or more is required.” Dr. 
Crothers, who is a professor of the Dis- 
eases of the Brain and Nervous System 
in a New York School of Medicine, and 
thus no mean authority, concludes that, 
contrary to the common impression, “ the 
rapidity of thought and the time to ex- 
press it is slowed up always after the 
use of alcohol.” The old theory that 
whiskey gives wit appears to be thor- 
oughly disproved by this and other facts. 


INFLUENCE OF NASAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS ON DRESS. 


The nose should play a most important 
part in the cares of the toilet. Being a 
most expressive feature, the nose gener- 
ally gives the key to the whole character. 
Even the style of a woman’s dress should 
depend on the shape of her nose. If the 
nose is strongly characteristic the dress 
may be the same, particularly if the face 
and carriage indicate pride. 

Alternation and diversity of tints, 
broken lines, piquant contrasts, trimming 
varied and impromptu, are becoming to a 
person with a slightly retroussé or irreg- 
ular nose, an attractive face, and mis- 
chievous eyes. We have thus two ex- 
tremes, “austerity and coquetry,” and 
the medium would be quiet elegance. 

To begin with the Roman nose, a 
woman who finds herself fitted out with 
this feature must never wear her bonnet 
small. In the house, plenty of hair. In 
the street, plenty of hat or bonnet. A 
small coiffure increases the apparent size 
of the nose. A large one reduces it. Here, 
then, she has the key to her whole toilet, 
as far as form is concerned. Color de- 
pends on other considerations; it is to be 
hoped that her nose is unobtrusive in that 
respect, for if it be red and Roman her 
case is a sorry one, so far as picturesque- 
ness is concerned. With large headgear 
her shoulders must not be narrow, and 
thus the form of the dress as well as of 
the bonnet is decided. With a Greek nose 
@ woman may wear anything she likes. 
She need not observe the severity that is 
necessary with the Roman nose, nor take 
heed of the small coquetries that go so 
well with the celestial organ, “ tip-tilted 
like a flower,” as our Laureate hath it. 
Elegance of attire suits best with the 
Greek nose, and the possessor’s innate re- 
finement will lead her to choose instinct- 
ively what is beautiful and suitable. 


THE MAN OF THE FUTURE. 


Some scientists have predicted that the 
man of the future will be a_ hairless, 
toothless, toeless biped, with a bulging 
brain and an inactive body. 

Professor W. J. McGee, the well-known 
ethnologist, has a well-defined theory to 
the contrary, and declares that as far as 
his vision penetrates the future he fore- 
sees that man will always remain a man 
as we know him, but developed greatly 
along certain lines. Here are some of 
Professor McGee’s bird’s-eye views of the 
American man of the future: 

“He will have a much better brain 
than ours. Future man will invent and 
create more things. His written and 
spoken language will be more economi- 
eal. There will be a language in which 
there is a term merely to express each 
distinct idea. Man will talk and write as 
well as think more rapidly. 

“ Thought-saving machines will relieve 
future brainwork. Thought thus saved 
will be expended on other pursuits. 

“The memory of the future will be one 
of greater range, but less acute as to use- 
less detail. To-day we remember a hun- 
dred things to each one thing remem- 
bered by the savage, but of that one 
thing he can remember more details. 

“The eye of the future man will have 
greater range of vision, but will be less 
acute. It will be less of a telescope and 
more of a panoramic camera. 

“Future man will see colors not now 
perceptible to us—colors above the violet 
and below the red. 

“The face of the future man will be 
much more expressive and more com- 
pletely under control than the face of 
present man. 

“ The teeth and hair of future man will 
be superior to ours. 

“Man will get rid of the housefly when 
he exterminates the horse; the flea, when 
he exterminates the dog and the cat; the 
plague germ, when the rat and mouse are 
seen no more on earth, and go on over 
an endless chain of extermination. 

“Future man will be taller than we 
are. Man’s average height to-day is 
much greater than it ever was before. 

“Future man will also live longer. 
Before many generations ripe old age will 
not be reached before a century. 

“The sex of the future race will be 
predeterminable. For a time the pendu- 
lum will swing backward and forward 
with a preponderance of one sex, then of 
the other. But eventually the pendulum 
will settle down and equilibrium will be 
reached.” 

The brain of the man of the future has 
certainly been well depicted. 

The above paragraph has been for- 
warded by C. M. Montclair. 
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I sing a song of June, 

With gladful joy attune, 
With wedding bells a-chime; 
I sing of sweet June-time. 





A song of June I sing, 
And roses fair I bring 
With fragrance full, replete, 
June roses fair and sweet. 


Sing thou the song with me; 
June hath a joy for thee, 
And roses for thy way; 
Sing thou with me to-day. 


M. J. C. 


—$ 


INJUSTICE TO CHILDREN. 


! 

There is a great injustice done to 
children through parents not consider- 
ing their most important gifts. This 
has been proved recently, in the case of 
Malcolm Webster Ford, who was disin- 
herited by his father, partly because he 
did not take up literature as a life- 
study. The lad preferred solving math- 
ematical problems, doing mechanical 
work, and engaging in athletic. exer- 
cise. His father’s conduct toward him 
worked so upon his mind, it is thought, 
that he became temporarily insane, and 





led to the disastrous result of the attack 
upon his brother, and, finally, in the 
taking of his own life. Had his father 
properly understood the tastes of this 
lad he would not have cut off his educa- 
tional advantages in the subjects in 
which he was particularly interested, 
but would have encouraged him in his 
mathematical investigations, his me- 
chanical discoveries, and his love for 
manly sports, which were just as im- 
portant to the lad; in fact, more so 
than for him to bend his mind to liter- 
ature when his heart was not in it. 
Two sons took up literature, and fol- 
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lowed their father’s bent of mind, and 
for these he showed a preference, and 
left them well provided for in his will. 
When will the day dawn when indi- 
vidual talent will be more highly prized 
than the ambition of parents them- 
selves for their children! 

( 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 


In our last number of the JouRNAL 
we explained a few of the advantages 
that will be found by students who wish 
to know the principles of the science of 
Phrenology, and the general advantages 
to be obtained thereby. We also indi- 
cated how these subjects will be taken 
up. We promised in the present issue 
to explain the post-graduate course, 
that students might prepare for it, es- 
pecially those who have taken the reg- 
ular course. 

The post-graduate course commences 
at the close of the regular session, 
the end of October. It will discuss 
psychology, hypnotism, human mag- 
netism, mental suggestion, and mental 
therapeutics. 

For this course the institute has the 
able help of the following lecturers: 
Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, president; Dr. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M.; Dr. R. Osgood 
Mason, Dr. Charles O. Sahler, Mr. C. B. 
Patterson, Miss J. A. Fowler. 

Students will find that this course 
appeals to and explains a particular de- 
partment of occult subjects, and, as the 
growing demand has necessitated such 
a course, we find an increasing desire to 
take lectures on the above-named sub- 
jects. 

We have, therefore, made special ar- 
rangements for these lectures to be 
given after a knowledge of Phrenology 
and physiognomy has been gained. We 


recognize the benefit of this, for stu- 
dents who have made a good founda- 
tion through the principles of Phre- 
nology are better able to appreciate the 
influence of the mind upon the body, 
as is to be found through hypnotism 
and mental suggestion. 

This course will consist of ten lect- 
ures, and will occupy four days. The 
first lecture will be given on Saturday, 
October 25th, and continue Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of the follow- 
ing week. 

The above course of lectures will be 
given in the hall of the institute, which 
is in the central part of New York City 
—in fact, the most convenient and de- 
sirable neighborhood of the American 
metropolis. 

The general institute course is rec- 
ommended to all classes of men and 
women, for it affords an unsurpassed 
opportunity for the study of human 
character and temperament from a sci- 
entific stand-point. 


DR. HENRY MORTON, LATE 
PRESIDENT OF STEVENS IN- 
STITUTE. 


We regret to recall the death of Dr. 
Henry Morton, who was a conspicuous 
figure in the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Hoboken. 

His life has been an eventful one. 
We recall the time when we had the 
opportunity of seeing President Morton 
at the institute during and exhibition 
of the work of the students some few 
years ago. We were not surprised to 
find that his head indicated breadth in 
the organs of Constructiveness and 
Ideality, as the account of his work 
given to us by the president of the 
alumne showed that he was an author- 
ity on chemistry and electricity. 
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In the photograph recently given of 
him in the “Tribune” many of our 
readers will have had an opportunity 
of seeing for themselves what a wonder- 
fully broad head he possessed; and they 
will also notice the exceedingly fine 
quality of Organization that was there 
represented. Space will not here per- 
mit us to enlarge at length on the fur- 
ther character of Dr. Morton’s work, 
but at some future time we hope to 
present a portrait of this gifted man. 


THE MODERN STOMACH. 


Americans are certainly the most 
ingenious people on the face of the 
globe; in fact, they are so ingenious 
that they are now contriving to short- 
en their hours for luncheon by having 
a business telephone placed in their 
favorite restaurant so that if any busi- 
ness needs to be transacted during 
their luncheon, a telephone message 
can be forwarded to them; this is the 
latest idea in minimizing time and de- 
priving nature of her rest. 

The New York “ Evening Journal ” 
recently said: “ When an ocean steam- 
er goes fast you may be sure, as you 
breathe the air on the deck and look 
at the rolling waves, that coal is burn- 
ing up very rapidly in the furnaces be- 
low; and when a nation moves very 
rapidly on the road to success, passing 
others and ploughing ahead, that in 
the business furnaces of that nation 
human beings are being burned up 
rapidly. 

“ We are paying a big price for the 
speed of the national ship; we are sac- 
rificing some of the best lives and 
ruining many constitutions in the 
coming generation. Our statesmen 
are old and gone by at sixty; our 
Goulds and our Vanderbilts are sacri- 
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ficed on the altar of American energy 
before sixty. Dyspepsia, paralysis, 
and other flames of the business fur- 
nace swallowed them up when their 
lives should be at their best. It may 
be necessary and worth while now, but 
will it be worth while before very long 
when we shall have enough of a lead 
in the race to settle down into a more 
sensible gait and begin living wisely 
instead of dying feverishly?” 

These are kindly words of wisdom. 
America has had to gain her experi- 
ence dearly; let us hope she will not 
continue to work at her present rate 
of speed with a disregard of her own 
physical starvation even at the loss of 
national success. These things also 
explain the national dyspepsia, the 
national baldness, and the national 
early death-rate among leading men, 
although we have a Hundred Year 
Club that is trying to teach the peo- 
ple better ways. ; 

As experts on brain fag, we advise 
our readers and those who have their 
well-being at heart to think how they 
can preserve their brains so as to have 
the opportunity of using them in days 
of maturity instead of being obliged to 
shut down their lives just as they are 
entering upon the richness of their ex- 


perience. 
—————- oe -—— 


REVIEWS. 


“THE ROYAL ROAD TO HEALTH; or, 
The Secret of Health Without Drugs.” 
By Charles A. Tyrell, M.D., Professor 
of Hygiene, Editor of “ Health.” Pub- 
lished by Tyrell’s Hygienic Institute, 
New York. 


This work forms the nineteenth edi- 
tion, and serves as a very interesting and 
practical work on the subject of the true 
nature of disease, and how 
health without drugs. 

The present edition has been rewritten 
and the work improved considerably, 
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while the essential principles remain un- 
changed; it is therefore, thoroughly up 
to date in its opinions and suggestions, 
and can be taken as a text-book or guide 
to health. The book is divided into eight 
parts, each part being devoted to a spe- 
cial phase of the general subject, and 
making its subject matter adaptable to 
those who are looking for information 
on just what he has written. The first 
part is upon “ Drugging Proved Unsci- 
entific.” In this chapter he gives many 
medical opinions of British physicians, 
and the most important medical discov- 
eries made by laymen. 

Part II treats on the:“‘ True Nature of 
Disease,” in which chapter he says 
“There is Only One Disease, but Many 
Modifications of It.” He describes ‘“ Di- 
gestion and Assimilation,” and the “ Evil 
Effects of the Retention of Waste Mat- 
ter.” 

Part III is on “Rational Hygienic 
Treatment,” in which chapter he ex- 
plains the “Action of Microbes.” 

Part IV explains “ The Complete Proc- 
ess of Flushing the Colon, so That Even 
a Child Might Understand It.” 

Part V is a chapter devoted to “ Prac- 
tical Hygiene”; ‘“ Longevity, Man’s 
Natural Heritage,” and explains the 
“Care We Should Take of the Body, as 
to Its Absolute Cleanliness, and the func- 
tion of Water in the Human Organism.” 

Part VI treats of “ Exercise.” In this 
chapter he explains “ How Motion is 
Life,” and how we can keep up life by 
motion. 

Part VII is a valuable chapter on “ The 
Diet Question,” which explains the re- 
placement of “ Waste”; ‘‘ Appetite and 
Hunger”; “The Evils of Gluttony”; 
“* Vegetarianism, Versus Flesh Eating ”’; 
“When to Eat”; “The No-Breakfast 
Plan.” 

Part VIII is upon “ Treatment of Dis- 
ease” and explains “‘ Complete Formulas 
of Treatment, with Dietary Rules for over 
Fifty different Diseases, including Con- 
sumption, Appendicitis, Locomotor Atax- 
ia, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Pneumonia, 
ete.” In the Appendix is given instruc- 
tions for Massage, “How to Use the 
Stomach Bath by Three different Meth- 
ods, How to Improvise the Turkish Bath 
in Your Own Home, Without Apparatus, 
How to Use the Wet Sheet Pack, and 
How to Care for the Cascade.” 

We predict for this new edition a rapid 
sale, for people have only to know its 
usefulness to secure a copy for a friend 
if not for themselves. 


“DIAGNOSIS BY MEANS OF THE 
BLOOD.” Illustrated by 154 photo- 
micrographs of specimens of blood, as 
observed in general practice, showing 
products that are found in definite dis- 








eases, by Robert Lincoln Watkins, M.D. 
Publishers, The Physician’s Book Pub- 
lishing Co., New York and London. 
Price, $5. 

This new work that has just been issued 
from the press is one that deserves a 
thorough examination by medical men, as 
well as their lay brothers. It has been 
carefully written by Dr. Watkins, who is 
an expert on the subject “ Diagnosis by 
Means of the Blood.” It is the first book 
on the subject that has been so copiously 
illustrated, and its many beautiful photo- 
graphs that are to be found distributed 
throughout its pages are ample proof, if 
such were needed, that there are won- 
derful revelations to be found in the 
blood concerning disease. 

We have not arrived at the present day 
of scientific enlightenment without rec- 
ognizing the pathological importance of 
the blood, but there are few, even among 
our leading medical authorities, who can 
avail themselves of this valuable means 
of diagnosis, because the treatises on 
this subject have been few, and intended 
as reference works for the specialist, 
rather than as text-books for the prac- 
tical physician. 








PARALYSIS, 


The book is written in a clear and 
practical style, it is printed on excellent 
paper, and the type is exceptionally 
readable; while the cuts are printed on 
special plate paper, which shows them 
up to great advantage. 

It is a book that is up to date in every 
respect, as it even gives an examination 
of the late President McKinley’s blood, 
and points to the lessons that show in the 
blood of the nature of the life of the 
individual. On Page 229, the writer states 
that “if the President, six months be- 
fore, or even a month before his death, 
had had his blood-cells counted, a com- 
parison of that condition with the one 
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at the time of his sickness, would have 
been of some value.” The writer goes on 
to say “there will be a time when peo- 
ple will have their blood examined as 
regularly as they go to their dentist. If 
a photograph is taken, there is a definite 
record to which to look back.” 

There are chapters in the book on “ The 
Method Adopted for Securing Fresh 
Blood for Examination,” also chapters on 
“Moving Blood,” “Healthy and Un- 
healthy Blood,” and other chapters on 
various diseases, such as “‘ Tuberculosis,” 
“* Syphilis,” “‘ Malaria,” “‘ Neurosis,” while 
there are illustrations of ‘“ Blood in 
Rheumatism,” “ Crystals in Blood,” and 
“ Paralysis.” The work is so unique in 
style and arrangement that we are sure 
it will prove of the utmost value to the 
laboratory, pathologist, the practical doc- 
tor and student of medicine. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on thetr character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





653.—M. W. G.—Booth, Ala.—This gen- 
tleman has a good Perceptive organiza- 
tion. He sees everything in the way of 
changes that occur in his neighborhood. 
Were he a farmer he would watch the 
signs of the times; were he a mechanic 
he would notice the differences in appli- 
ances that he had to use, and would re- 
member the forms and outlines of every 
part of his machinery. He can work by 
the eye, and does not need to take out 
his tape measure to correct any variation 
in the length and breadth of any plank, 
beam, or screw he uses. He is not a par- 
ticularly good talker, he probably leaves 
the talking for his wife to do. He was 
old for his age as a child, and will grow 
younger as he grows older. He appears 
to be fond of pets and animals, and knows 
how to understand and manage them. 
When he gets interested in his work, he 
does not want to give it up, and shows a 
good deal of perseverance and tenacity 
of mind. He can do a little of every- 
thing, in fact, he passes from one kind 
of work to another very quickly. He can 


take up scientific work, make a good sur- 
veyor, builder, carpenter, or agricultu- 
rist. 

654.—J. E. C.—Somerset, Pa.—We think 
that you could get along first rate with 
a year’s preparatory work before enter- 
ing college. If you have no decided draw- 
ing in any direction, and are not ham- 
pered in any way, we would advise you 
to take up practical engineering, as you 
have a mind that is well adapted to that 
work; it will be comparatively little 
trouble to you to understand the appli- 
eation of mechanics, practical mathe- 
matics, and chemistry, and you will feel 
thoroughly equipped for a settled life- 
work if you apply your mind to these 
studies and ~we feel sure you will come 
out all right. You can keep up your 
health by taking a regular amount of out- 
door exercise, or by having some appara- 
tus in your room, and every night or 
morning devote at least ten minutes to 
physical development. Your Order is 
large, and it gives you a sense of neat- 
ness and power to systematize your 
work. 

655.—W. P.—Toronto.—This gentleman 
has a strong physiognomy, and he will be 
able to do comprehensive work. He has 
a heavy brow, and has a remarkably 
strong Perceptive intellect, and should 
be able to carry out research work of 
some kind or apply his attention to 
scientific survey, such as building, rail- 
road construction, engineering, or as an 
accountant, who has to do more than sit 
behind his desk and keep the books. If 
he is an accountant he should be engaged 
in a large company where he would be 
called upon to examine the finances of 
various departments of work. He will 
not be satisfied with a sedentary occu- 
pation, and, therefore, he must not sup- 
pose that he can. He has quite an active, 
go-ahead, aggressive spirit, which will 
enable him in the long run to do the 
work of a master man. 

656.—A. K.—Givin, Iowa.—The photo- 
graph before us indicates that the young 
man could succeed in taking a first-class 
education. He will be able to command 
a@ much better position if he keeps up 
his work from an educational stand- 
point. He has capacity to grasp ideas 
very quickly, and does not waste time 
or energy in the work that he accom- 
plishes. In fact, he should be an ex- 
pert and capable of superintending 
others and blocking out work on a large 
scale. He has excellent taste and knows 
how to regulate his affairs, his business, 
or profession, in a thoroughly systematic 
manner. He is a born critic, and is able 
to compare and analyze things in a mar- 
vellously short space of time. He ap- 
pears to have a fine quality of organiza- 
tion, and has inherited this from his 
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mother. He could succeed in electrical 
engineering, and would turn out, in such 
work, a good many new ideas. 

657.—O. W. P.—Bowerston, O.—The 
photograph of this gentleman indicates 
that he is a man of experience, that he 
has come into the world with a purpose 
before him, that he is capable of doing 
intellectual work, and that he will event- 
ually take his place among his fellows 
as a leading man. He is quite original, 
and shows creative talent in whatever 
he undertakes to do, and is not satisfied 
unless he has a little more on hand to do 
than he is able to carry out. He has ex- 
ceptional analytical powers, and is quick 
to notice changes, discrepancies, or er- 
rors that are made by persons or things, 
and were he in an editorial office, he 
would be capuble of carrying out his 
ideas to perfection. In the study of law, 
he could succeed, especially in some 
branches of it. Thus, his Literary, In- 
ventive, and Critical faculties should be 
called out in some special department of 
thought. 

658.—A. D. H.—Tiffin, O.—The photo- 
graphs indicate that this gentleman has 
fine mental abilities for a business. He 
is a man who can hustle and get through 
work. He is enterprising and interested 
in progressive matters. His forehead is 
high as well as broad, hence he takes a 
deep intellectual outlook into many sub- 
jects that bear upon technical work, He 
is organized to take hold of a large and 
progressive business, or with his large 
Comparison and Human Nature, and ex- 
cellent memory of his experiences, he 
could succeed in the study of law, espe- 
cially the real estate department, or com- 
mercial business law. He could straight- 
en matters out for business firms, and 
in this way could unite his professional 
skill with his business qualities. He has 
a resourceful mind, and is always ready 
to do sometiiing new. He will be editing 
a paper one of these days, or writing up 
items of news that will prove to be quite 
interesting. 

659.—** Bessie.”—Montreal.—The photo- 
graphs of this lady indicate that she has 
a very individual mind, which every one 
recognizes as they become acquainted 
with her. Her forehead is exceptionally 
high, and we are glad she does not at- 
tempt to hide it. The photographs show 
great critical powers, and were she to 
review a book, she would do so with ex- 
ceptional penetration and depth of in- 
tellect. She would know what the au- 
thor meant to say, as well as what he did 
say, and would be able to point out in 
a very clear way the whole moral of the 
book. She had better take up reviewing 
as a profession. Her Causality gives her 
a geod deal of work to do, as well as con- 
siderable pleasure, for she finds out 


everything that is taking place around 
her in such a way that others will be 
pleased with her work, and her inquiry 
into matters and things, shows her to 
be one capable of picking up a great deal 
of information. She will be interested 
in reading current literature. Her Ideal- 
ity, Imitation, and Constructiveness, all 
give her artistic taste and capacity to en- 
joy doing ingenious work. She should be 
able to blend colors harmoniously, and on 
this account she could take up design or 
millinery work, and if she did not feel 
capable of working out designs in bon- 
nets and hats for herself, she could, 
nevertheless, do this work for some one 
else. She has used her talents whether 
she needs to or not, and made them tell 
to advantage. With those she knows she 
expresses her mind freely and confiden- 
tially, but she is somewhat reserved to 
strangers. 

The following will receive early re- 
plies: J. O. W., The Elms, Md.; J. W. 
P., North Creek, N. Y.; J. T. L., Gad- 
stone, Ala.; L. F. M., Maynard, Ark.; D. 
M. F. Princeton N. J.; E. E., Chicago, 
Ill.; R. O., Anacortes, Wash. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psruponym or IniTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





J. E. C., Somerset, Pa.—In reply to 
your inquiries connected with the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Phrenology, we think 
that your talents are such that you could 
take the course with great profit to your- 
self as well as to others, and we trust 
that you will be able to make it conven- 
ient to commence your studies in Septem- 
ber next. The object of the course is to 
give students a practical knowledge of 
Phrenology, and to enable them to under- 
stand how to continue their studies by 
themselves. A great deal of satan 
knowledge and experience is given in the 
course, and, although we have heard 
many students say that they think they 
can prepare themselves in reading in 
this and other subjects, yet those who 
attend the course admit that they are 
greatly mistaken by that idea. Asa rule 
few persons know how to sift the wheat 
from the chaff when reading a large num- 
ber of books, and as a rule they become 
so choked with information that they 
fail to systematize their knowledge. On 
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this account, as well as to gain some 
practical knowledge of how to examine 
a head, we advise you to take our advice 
and let us assist you in making a study 
of the subject. 

A. B., Rensselaer, sends her thanks for 
the suggestions we have made in the May 
JOURNAL concerning her son, but asks 
for a chapter on “ Helpful Hints to Pro- 
mote Circulation,” and another one on 
“Deep Breathing,” which would help her 
further with her son’s physical develop- 
ment. Are there any readers of the 
JOURNAL who would like to send us a 
few hints for the benefit of this mother? 


FOWLER INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
LONDON. 


On April 2d Mr. J. B. Eland read an in- 
teresting paper on “ Balance of Power,” 
which will be published shortly. 

On April 16th Miss Dexter read a paper 
on “ Mentally Deficient Children.” This 
excellent paper will be found in another 
column. 

On May 7th the Annual Meeting was 
held, a full report of which will be given 
in our next issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


John Wesley Brooks is in Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada. 

H. J. Brown, Baltimore, Md. 

John T,. Miller is lecturing in Weston, 
Idaho. 

George Markley is still located in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

E. J. O’Brien is giving lectures and ex- 
aminations in Trenton, Canada. 

Owen H. Williams is now in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., giving examinations. 

Levi Hummel. We are glad to note that 
Mr. Levi Hummel, graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, is now lect- 
uring in Berlin, Pa., and is going to 
continue his lectures in Snyder, Juniata, 
and Perry Counties, Pa. He sends his 
good wishes for success in the Institute’s 
new rooms. We believe that Mr. Hum- 
mel’s lectures give great satisfaction, as 
he knows how to present the subject of 
Phrenology in a scientific manner. 

Rev. Alfred Ramey is settled in Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, where he is getting along 
first rate in every way. He is one of 
the happiest men we have met in our 
travels, and his happiness is the result 
of his constant endeavor to help others 
to lift their burdens. He scatters sun- 
shine everywhere. He says: “We en- 


joy the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in this 
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part, and I wish I could step in some day 
and see your new quarters.” 

During the months of April and May 
Miss Fowler gave several lectures in New 
York and the neighborhood on Phre- 
nology, etc. 

At the Hundred-Year Club she read a 
paper on “Conservation of Energy.” 
At Kingston, N. Y., she spoke on “ The 
Need of Personal Preparation for One’s 
Life Study.” At Albany, under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Club of the 
First M. E. Church, before a large and 
appreciative audience that filled it to its 
utmost capacity, she spoke of “‘ The Prac- 
tical Value of Phrenology,” and gave 
many demonstrations of character read- 
ing at the close. She found here many 
old friends of the Science, who expressed 
themselves as such at the close of the 
lecture. At the Five Points Mission, New 
York City, she spoke upon “ The House 
We Live In,” and examined many of the 
children connected with the Settlement 
work. Miss Furry and Miss Robinson 
conduct the meetings from week to week, 
and brighten the lives of those who flock 
to the meetings. 

On April 24th the first Provincial Coun- 
cil, Phrenological Congress, was held at 
Brighton, England. On Friday, April 
25th, Mr. J. N. Severn gave his popular 
lecture on “ Celebrities I Have Phreno- 
logically Examined.” Both evenings the 
public was highly instructed and enter- 
tained, and much interest was awakened. 

The Rev. F. Wilkinson, of Ipswich, 
Chairman of the Council, presided. 

The Congress is under the auspices of 
the British Phrenological Society. A 
number of representatives from other so- 
cieties were present. 





a 





SENSE AND NONSENSE, 

A physician writing to the N. Y. W., 
says: 

“That Jerseyman who lives upon eight 
cents’ worth of food per day may or may 
not be sufficiently fed. That depends 
upon circumstances. 

“Food serves two purposes in the hu- 
man economy, and only two. It repairs 
the expenditure of energy in work; it 
serves as fuel against cold. We need less 
food in summer than in winter, less when 
idle than when engaged in active muscu- 
lar work. 

“ Yet we see every day men who sit at 
desks in warm offices, but who eat hear- 
tier meals than laborers out in the cold. 
They are digging their graves with their 
teeth. PHYSICIAN. 


“New York, Dec. 7.” 
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ON READING FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, professor of 
English literature at Wellesley College, 
writes in regard to reading for girls: 

“The beginnings of English literature 
study should be made at home and in the 
nursery. Let the girl learn by heart po- 
etry and prose, the best, and ali she will. 
Keep the nickel magazines from her, but 
feed her young imagination with myths 
of Olympus and myths of Valhalla, Hans 
Christian Andersen, old ballads, Hom- 
er, the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ the ‘ Al- 
hambra.’ Let her know Roland, Sigurd, 
the Cid, Don Quixote, as she knows Miles 
Standish and Horatius. Let Beatrice 
be as real to her as Martha Washing- 
ton. Read Scott with her, and Shake- 
speare; she will read Tennyson for 
herself. Save her, in those sensitive first 
years, from the cheap, the flimsy, the 
corrupt in books. Every hour spent in 
reading trash is not merely so much time 
wasted, but it is so much fineness blunt- 
ed, so much dignity of mind debased.” 


NUMBER OF WORDS IN A LEAD 
PENCIL. 


“‘T have been figuring on the possibili- 
ties of a lead pencil,” said a young man 
who has a penchant for the statistical 
side of things, and you would really be 
surprised to know what a man can do 
with one lead pencil. How many words 
are there in a lead pencil? How many 
columns of newspaper matter? How 
many pages of a book of the average size? 
How many poems, essays, sermons and 
things of that sort may one find in the 
lead of an ordinary pencil? Really, these 
questions are not easily answered, but 
one may arrive at a reasonable approxi- 
mation by doing a little sum in arithme- 


ie. 

“In the first place, the average pencil 
is seven inches long. The average diame- 
ter of the pencil used by men who write 
a great deal is one-twelfth of an inch. 
Considering the wood and lead, the point 
of a pencil measures about one-half of 
an inch, one-quarter of an inch represent- 
ing the lead portion. Allowing for breaks 
and scratches, one-quarter of an inch of 
lead will write two columns of matter for 
the ordinary newspaper, assuming that 
the pencil is not of the extremely soft 
character. There are about 1,800 words 
in a full column of a newspaper of the 
average size. Two columns would repre- 


sent 3,600 words. So we get this number 
of words out of one-quarter of an inch of 
lead. Out of an inch of lead we would get 
four times 3,600, or 14,400 words. Out of 
seven inches we would get 100,800 words. 
So far as the number of words is con- 
cerned we have in this result the possi- 
bilities of the lead pencil. Allowing 1,800 
words to the column, this would mean 56 
columns of solid matter, or an eight-page 
paper of seven columns.”—‘ New Orleans 
Times-Democrat.” 
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“Clara says you have given her the 
leading part in your amateur play.” 
“That’s where we fooled her. She leads 
with a feather duster and a few words, 
and then doesn’t have another thing to 
do.” 

Father—“ I think you’d better send that 
young man about his business. He does 
not seem to be very steady.” Daughter— 
“Why, father, he calls every night but 
Saturday. He couldn’t be much steadier 
than that! ” 

Doctor—* You’ve got a fever, sir.” Pa- 
tient—“ Is it what you would call a ‘ high 
fever,’ doctor?’ Doctor—‘ Well, it is and 
it isn’t. Five dollars, please.” Patient— 
“H’m! Is the—er fever as high as the 
fee, would you say?” 

“Are you anxious to reach the other 
shore?” asked the hearty passenger of 
the pale individual who was leaning over 
the side of the boat. “If we’re nearer to 
that than the one we’ve left,” was the 
guarded reply. 


Mistress (severely)—“ If such a thing 
occurs again, Norah, I shall have to get 
another servant.” Norah—‘I wish you 
would—there’s enough work for two of 
us.” 

Bacon—" You know that fellow has got 
@ picture of a former cook hung in his 
library.” Egbert—*‘ You don’t mean it?” 
Bacon—“ Yes, he calls it one of the old 
masters.” 

Monsieur de France—“ You wind up ze 
clock to make him go?” English Tutor 
—‘ Exactly.” Monsieur de France—“ Zen 
what for you wind up the beezness to 
make him stop?” 

Patience—“* Do you know that young 
man is very tender-hearted?” Patrice— 
“Ts that so?” ‘“ Yes; why, even when I 
sing I’ve known him to cry.” “ Well, per- 
haps he doesn’t like to'see anything 
murdered.” 


SND PERO PRKS 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros: 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 




















THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO? OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
a required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF a requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In — oaly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 


be given. * 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’?—San_ Francisco, 
Cal.—contains an article on Cecil Rhodes 
with a good portrait, by the editor. An- 
other article on ‘“ Abolish Compulsory 
Vaccination,” by C. P. Holt, and S. F. 
Meacham has an article on “ Balanced 
Temperaments,” besides other interest- 
ing articles on Diet, Food, and Disease. 

“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 
Mass.—The April number is particularly 
bright and sunny, and has a beautiful 
Easter cover by Edward Penfield, the 
celebrated designer. A charming descrip- 
tion of “Home Life in the Old Sunny 
South,” by Bill Arp, the Georgian humor- 
ist, takes you immediately to that quarter 
of the globe. 

“The Arena ”*—New York—contains an 
exhaustive article of Edward Markham, 
the author of “ The Man with the Hoe.” 

“ Education ” — Boston — has a useful 
article on “ The Help of Birds,” by Nor- 


ee rs cinenaomr 
——_ 
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man C. Schlichter. “Some Relations Be- 
tween American Art and Life,” is a not- 
able article by Franklin B. Sawvel. This 
Journal is a monthly devoted to the Sci- 
ence, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of 
Education, and is therefore valuable from 
an educational standpoint. 

“Quarterly Journal of Inebriety ” for 
April opens with an article by T. D. 
Crothers, M.D., on “ Clinical Treatment of 
Inebriety.” In this as in all Dr. Crothers’ 
writings, we have scientific data to go 
upon. “Alcoholism and Crime,” is an 
article by Heinrich Stern, M.D., of New 
York, and it deals with a very important 
subject in a masterly way. 

“Current History ”"—New York—con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Secretary 
Moddy, of Massachusetts. He succeeds 
John L. Long, the head of the Navy. We 
believe the selection will prove to be the 
right one. The Hon. John Morley’s por- 
trait, as’ well as General Wolseley are 
excellent. A short sketch on Torpedo 
boats, and a portrait of Alberto Santos- 
Dumont is an article of interest. 

“Family Doctor ”—London—has an in- 
teresting page for mothers. One article 
being “ Putting the Baby to Sleep,” which 
is in itself valuable, and should be read 
by all who have little children to care 
for. An article on “ The American Girl 
Abroad,” is a digest of what Frederick 
MacMonnies, the famous sculptor has 
said. He believes that an American girl 
may be trusted to take care of herself 
anywhere, and we believe he is about 
right. 

“The Literary News *—New York—for 
May has some fine illustrations of new 
books that are now being read. 

“The Book-keeper ”’—Detroit, Mich.— 
is a bright and interesting Journal, and 
is calculated to do a great deal of good 
in business circles. 

“The Living Age ”’—Boston, Mass.—is 
a weekly magazine of contemporary lit- 
erature and thought. The opening article 
is upon “America and the Alliance.” 
Some of the best articles are from the 
“ Fortnightly Review,” “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After,” “ Cornhill Magazine.” 
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“Good Health.—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“The Psychology of Diet,” by J. H. Kel- 
logg, M.D., is the opening article and is 
excellent in its advice. The Journal al- 
ways contains matter that will help per- 
sons to a better understanding of vege- 
tarian diet. 

“School Physiology Journal.—Boston, 
Mass.—Mary H. Hunt is the editor of this 
excellent magazine, and there are many 
articles on Physical Growth and Mental 
Development that are exceedingly useful. 

“ Everywhere.” — Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
“The Passing of the Mother” is a new 
poem by Will Carleton. Some of Will 
Carleton’s best work is given in this 
monthly. The Journal is a Multum in 
Parvo. 

“The Pacific Medical Journal.”—San 
Francisco, Cal.—An interesting article is 
given by O. V. Thayer, M.D., on “ The 
Treatment of Cancer with the Sun’s 
Rays.” We believe there is something 
very practical in this treatment, and we 
trust that more who are suffering with 
this disease will experiment and let us 
know the result. The article mentions 
many cases that have been benefited in 
this way. 

“ Nature Cure ’—New York—is devoted 
to the perfection of man by Natural and 
Rational Means. The subscription is 
$1.00 per year. 

“ Mind.”—New York.—“ The Will to be 
Well,” is an article by W. J. Colville, and 
should be read by all who doubt the pos- 
sibility of the mind having power over the 
body. 

“ Health.’—New York.—This magazine 
is devoted to Physical Culture and Hy- 
giene. The former is conducted by 
Professor P. von Boeckmann. His article 
in the May issue is illustrated with dia- 
gram of his own muscular development. 
Alecot W. Stockwell takes up “ The Milk 
Question,” which is a valuable article, 
and tends to enforce what we have re- 
peatedly suggested, namely, the beneficial 
heating of milk before drinking. Dr. M. 
L. Holbrook has an article on “ Electric- 
ity and Light,” “ Personal Hygiene and 
What Hygiene Has Done,” all of which 
contain valuable thoughts for the prac- 
tical seeker. 

“Literary Digest ’"—New York—has its 
usual epitome of scientific and political 
information. ‘“ Letters and Art,” is the 
title of one interesting article which 
gives considerable information concern- 
ing the earnings of famous American 
authors. Another article on “ Effect of 
the Steamship Trust on the Subsidy En- 
terprise ” is accompanied by a fine por- 
trait of John Pierpont Morgan. 

“Metaphysical Magazine ”—New York 
—is devoted to Science, Art, Literature, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, and Psychic 
Phenomena, edited by L. E. Whipple. 


One article is by Amelia Davis Parker, 
the title of which is “ In the Soul’s Sanc- 
tuary.” It closes with the strengthening 
thought “ Each sorrow nobly borne lifts 
us up to that higher light and knowledge 
—God.” 

“St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat ” has 
an article on “ Effect of Music upon 
Animals,” and “ Edison on Flying Ma- 
chines; thinks Mankind Should be 
Ashamed Because It Has Not Learned to 
Fly—Predicts Ultimate Success, but the 
Balloon Must Go.” 

“ Chat.”—New York.—‘ Will a Country 
Boy or a City Boy Have the Best Chance 
in Life,’ by J. A. Fowler; ‘“ How Hard 
Must I Work to Succeed,” by Emilie 
Francis Bauer, are short but practical 
articles, and are typical of what the rest 
of the magazine contains. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


“The Practice of Water-Cure.” With 
authenticated evidences of its efficacy and 
safety, containing a detailed account of 
the various processes used in the water- 
treatment, a sketch of the history and 
progress of the water-cure, well authenti- 
cated cases of cure, etc. By James Wil- 
son, M.D., and James Manby Gully, M.D., 
practitioners at the water-cure establish- 
ment at Malvern, Eng. 144 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“The Philosophy of Water-Cure: the 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity.” By John Bal- 
birnie, M.D., with the confessions and ob- 
servations of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Natural Cure: Consumption, Con- 
stipation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ‘ Colds’ (Fevers), etc. How 
Sickness Originates, and How to Prevent 
it: A Health Manual for the People.” By 
C. E. Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1. 

“How to Feed the Baby, to Make It 
Healthy and Happy: with Health Hints.” 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. 168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devel- 
opment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness 
of Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty 
of Complexion.” With rules for diet and 
bathing, and a series of improved physical 
exercises. By William Milo, of London. 
Twenty-three illustrations. Price, 10 
cents. 

“Heredity: Responsibility in Parent- 
age, or the Influences of Heredity.” By 
the Rev. S. H. Platt. Price, 15 cents. 

“How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing; or, The Grammar of Graphol- 
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ogy,” described and illustrated, by Henry 
Frith. Price, 50 cents. 

“* Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.” An 
exposition of the causes, progress, and 
termination of various chronic diseases 
of the digestive organs, lungs, nerves, 
limbs, and skin, and of their treatment 
by Water and other hygienic means. By 
James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 405 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“Disease of Modern Life,” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly con- 
cern everyone, the everyday habits of life, 
and in clearest terms and vivid illustra- 
tions gives warning and counsel to the 
reader. Price, $1.50. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experi- 
ences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
Its brightness and life in description and 
illustration rarely found in this litera- 
ture. Attractive; interesting. One of the 
best books for general reading. Price, 25 
cents. 

“An Essay on Man.” 
Pope. 
8S. R. Wells. 
cents. 

This is by far the finest edition of this 
great masterpiece ever published. While 
the poem has received a very wide circu- 
lation, having been used as a text-book in 
many schools, it has heretofore been pub- 
lished in a very cheap and inferior man- 
ner. We offer a very superior edition, 
with many illustrations and clear type, at 
a low price. Schools will find it much 
more attractive than the cheap fine-print 
editions used. 

“Gems of Goldsmith”: “The Trav- 
eller,” “The Deserted Village,” ‘“ The 
Hermit.” With notes and illustrations, 
together with a sketch of the great au- 
thor. 12mo, 63 pp. Boards, 25 cents. 

“ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” In 
seven parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 71 
pp. Boards, 25 cents. 

Its weird, mystic imagery and unique 
phraseology constitute a poem altogether 
without its like in the English language. 
The setting it has received makes it more 
attractive than ever before. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teeth.” 
By C. S. Weeks, dentist. 12mo, 24 pp. 
Paper, 10 cents. 

“Fruits, and How to Use Them.” By 
Hester M. Poole. In the body of this book 
all the fruits of the earth are discussed. 
Each one is marshalled before our eyes. 
First as the poet sees it; then we are told 
its color, growth, and hygienic value; 
when we should pick it, and how to eat 


By Alexander 


With illustrations and notes by 
12mo, 53 pp. Boards, 25 
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it. Then a fair line of recipes follow. 
The author does not pause in her master- 
ful work till she has taught us how fruit 
should be served. She does a good many 
things well. That she is a mistress of 
detail is at once recognized, the book be- 
ing an epitome of all that is worth know- 
ing about fruits. To quote a few lines: 
“The value of fruits as food is far from 
being generally understood; fragrant, 
toothsome and pure fruits, with their 
more solid cousins, the grains, afford 
every element needed for the nourish- 
ment of the human frame.” Price, $1.25. 

“True Manhood,” the secret of power, 
a manual of sexual science and guide to 
health, strength, and purity, by E. R. 
Shepherd. This is an invaluable aid to 
parents, guide for boys and guide for 
men. By following its teaching happi- 
ness will be secured, health will be pre- 
served to whole generations of strong, 
pure, and happy beings. Price, $1.25. 

“The Lucky Waif.” This is the title 
of a wellwritten story, especially for 
mothers and teachers, based on phreno- 
logical ideas, with which the author was 
very familiar. The price of the book 
places it within the reach of all, and is 
sold at only 25 cents. The number of 
this edition is limited, and it is not likely 
that another will be issued at the same 
price. On receipt of the amount a copy 
will be sent to any address. The book 
ean certainly be read with great profit 
by any who are interested either in Phre- 
nology or in the care of children. 

“ Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology” 
contains eighteen lectures. These lect- 
ures were first printed fifty years ago, 
but they are not by any means out of 
date. The following is an extract of his 
lectures on children: ‘ The development 
of the various faculties in children, too, 
exemplifies in a striking manner the 
plurality of powers. The infant early be- 
gins to observe, but it is some time before 
it learns to distinguish the difference be- 
tween objects and persons. But soon it 
begins to notice the differences of form 
and size, and even color, but this later. 
It is some time before it takes cognizance 
of numbers; and all know how much 
various intelligence a child displays be- 
fore it learns to talk. If the mind were 
all one organ there could not be this dif- 
ference.” Price, $1. 

“The Model Potato.” An exposition of 
the proper cultivation and mode of cook- 
ing. The result of twenty years’ investi- 
gation and experiment. By John Mc- 
Larin, M.D., edited, with annotations, by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 30 cents. Con- 
tains new and somewhat radical ideas on 
this subject, worthy the attention of all. 

“Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
Biblical Account of Man’s Creation tested 














by Scientific Theories of His Origin and 
Antiquity.” By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. 149 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“How To Be Weather-Wise.” A new 
view of our weather system. By Isaac P. 
Noyes. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Fallacies in ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty.’” In Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
“ Economies,” and in “ Social Problems,” 
with the ethics of protection and free 
trade, and the industrial problem consid- 
ered @ priori. By William Hanson. 191 
pages. . Price, cloth, $1. 

“ Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish Movement Cure.” With 
directions for its home application. By 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

“How Six Girls Made Money. And, Oc- 
cupations for Women.” By Mrs. Marion 
Edmonds Roe. Price, 25 cents. 

“ Accidents and Emergencies.” A guide 
containing directions for the treatment in 
bleeding, cuts, sprains, ruptures, disloca- 
tions, burns, and scalds, bites of mad 
dogs, choking, poisons, fits, sunstrokes, 
drowning, etc. By Alfred Smee, with 
notes and additions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 
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32 illustrations. New and revised edition. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“ Vacation Time, With Hints on Sum- 
mer Living.” Illustrated, 15 cents. 7d. 

“Human Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology, and Psychology. Its uses, 
as a remedial agent, in Moral and Intel- 
lectual Improvement, etc. 12mo, 168 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 4s., English. 
The chapters in this recently published 
work on Mental Impression, Mind Trans- 
ference, and Phreno-Magnetism, are all 
of special interest to the student of Phre- 
nology. 

“Electrical Psychology.” Philosophy 
of Electrical Psychology, in a course of 
twelve lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 
12mo, 252 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

“Expression: Its Anatomy and Philos- 
ophy.” With the original notes and il- 
lustrations by the author, Sir Charles 
Bell, and additional notes and illustra- 
tions by Samuel R. Wells. 12mo, 200 pp., 
77 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 5s. This is 
a new edition of Sir Charles Bell’s rare 
work, and is of special value to artists 
and students of facial expression. 





A New Phrenological Game! . 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well kuown game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of pla ing. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E. C 








Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The American Institute of Phrenofogy 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legis/ature 


President, C. W. BRANDENBERG, M.D. 


of the State of New York 
Vice-President, Miss JESSIE A, FOWLER 








ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 





ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 





PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 





PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 





ANATOMY 
Study of Structure 





PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 





PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 





HYGIENE 
Study of Health 








All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field ; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind ; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
for the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology. which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the- Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ;_the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Pbysiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Stu:iy of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls. Casts, etc, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 


6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 


subject. 


No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 


the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WatEeR Gap, Monroe Co., Pa. 





BEST BOOKS ON WATER=-CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46: illustrations, Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 1b 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price. 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. 5s, 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. ramo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. ew edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, 1s. and 2s, 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. t2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. ° 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 


FOWLER & WELLS Co., 24 E. 22d St,, New York. L. N. FOWLER & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


7 So RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1902 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 
$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ridefor yourself. 


1902 Models c2cis5 $9 to $15 
1900 and 1901 Models BEST. $7 to Sil 
500 Second Hand Wheels $3t0$8 


taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, all 
makes and models, good as new..... ° eee 


We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL to any- 
one without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


tee ner] (0 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
) 


A7 si 
‘ (] I. no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need 
l ) to pay a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 


/ DO MOT BUY Rvsrsuiceeerer Hier Saar 
exchange for a bic free catalogue and our special offer. 


| | Tires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at 
cle. Write today for ne ff 
J. L. MEAD CYCLE 60., Chicago, Ill. 






























\ 


) 





WE WAAT a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 






tains a world of usefulinformation. Write for it. 
| 








half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalogue. Con- 
Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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NOW RBADY. 


HOW TO GROW HANDSOME: 


Hints toward Physical Perfection 


AND THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY. 


Showing how to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health and Vigor; Secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age.—250 pages. 12mo, extra 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


BY D. H. JACQUES, AUTHOR OF THE “TEMPERAMENTS,” Etc. 


This work is very extensively illuetrated with fine platos, containing upwards of 100 Lllustrae 
tions, taking up and elucidating distinctly the Structure of the Human Body, including a bricf systen. 
of Anatomy and Physiology, ne | illustrated. The Perfect Man and Woman is held up to view, 
with the contrasts which are found between the two sexes. Our author briefly discusses here, the 
“Temperaments,” with illustrations, also the Laws of Human Configuration, showing the effects 
of Education, Culture, etc. A very important chapter is that on er pe or Heredity, show- 
ing that Conditions are transmissible, with important rules to be observed. hildhood, and the Cul- 
ture that should accompany it, is amply set forth ; the Relations of Body and Brain, the Moral and the 
Emotional Influences as Affecting Beauty ; the Influences of the Fine Arts, Social Conditions and Occu- 
pati with Causes of Deteriorations, the Effects of Culture and Location. Then comes the Depart- 


ment 0} 
DIRECT PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
including proper positions for 


SLEEPING, SITTING, STANDING, WALKING, RUNNING, SKATING, 
RIDING, ROWING, DANCING, GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, 


and all of the best means of Physica] Culture, with the directions for remedying the defects usually 
found. Practical Hygiene shows how Air Becomes Impure, the Abuses of the Stomach, 


WHAT TO EAT AND WHAT TO DRINK, 


Rules f r Diet, Exercise and Rest, Cleanliness, etc. A chapter devoted to Womanhood contains a 
strong word for mothers, the marriage relations, etc. ‘The Secrets of Longevity show the perils 
of life, what Constitutes Vital Power Human Capacity for Life, or, How Long We May Live, etc. The 


chapter on the 
ARTS OF BEAUTY 


is exceedingly inte.exting; amo«g the receipts we find: How to Acquire a Beautiful Form, How to 
Promote Plumpness, How to Improve the Feetures, How to Acquire a Beautiful Complexion, How to 
Obtain Rosy Cheeks, How to Beautify the Hair, How to Improve the Arms and Hands, etc. Dress is 
discussed, with Hints on Colors and Ornaments. The work closes with the external indications of 
Figure, and a complete index. This work has been out of print for several years, and believing this to 
be the very best work on the subject, we have brought out a new edition. The following gives an 


exhibit of the 
TABLE OF CONTENTS : 

PAGE. PAGE 
NL cccddeeerviuebuiawantreemennendle - 5 | Effects of Mental Culture...............e.0008 
DE acckiventthdassheneawees< bewerneseuseue 6 | Moral and Emotional Influences.............. 99 
DOR <sc2600400n000% eeccecsee eeeeeeee 11 | Social Conditions and Occupations........ ... 112 
Structure of the Human Body............ eeeee 19 | Effects of Climate and Locality............... 130 
The Perfect Man and Woman..............+«. 31 | Direct Physical Culture..........ssseseeeeeeee 140 
Tike THIN 550 o00ccscccnssecccccscese “ti.  . °“SRpeptSle SQ erHerm 178 
Laws of Human Configuration................ 54 | Womanhood .............ccceececeecveeeecees 201 
Embryology ....... seseeuse sbecmeedeessennere 64 | The Secret of Longevity........... sooctesnees 207 
Chiléhood.’......... SEALS PRES 98. | Se IEE BIN osn00<cccnsesspseccezaese 221 

External [ndications of Figure.................- 237 


The work is handsomely printed and bound, and should be in the hands of all, as it is 
especially important and interesting to all ladies. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, $1.00. Ladies Wanted to act as Agents. Address ; 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E, 22d St., New York 
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MILLER’S HOTEL °° ort coitwcr secre are 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
Park. Elevated 


to 

Churches, Theatres, Lecture H: 
Stores. A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent 
or transient. ectric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, 
eled Bath-tubs, Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
nected with the Hotel, at specixl rates to guests, Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 

Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Sept. 1, 1900 


| 
| 
| 


professed curing them- 
d selves of such diseases as they 
had failed in with medicine. All accomplished through 
the teachings of my oriental system of Self Hypnotic 
Centrel which also develops the Psychic powers of 
man cughling him to control his dreams, read the minds 
of friends and enemies, visit unknown parts of the earth 
solve hard problems in this trance and remember all 
when awake. Five Complete Trial Lessons will 
be sent for only 12c., actually enabling the student to ac- 
complish wonders without extra charge. 
rof. R. E. DUTTON, Ph D. 
Lincoln, Neb,. U. S. A. 


SELF HYPNOTIC . 37.490 people to date of Jan. 1, 
HEALING — ye 
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As practically applied, taught privately and by mail. 
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Sample mailed free, 
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an exponent of human character. 10 cts for sample 
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Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago. 
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